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PREFACE 


This  document  is  intended  to  provide  guidance  to  U.S.  Army  development 
groups  undertaking  software  reuse.  Some  issues  are  discussed  that  axe  of  specific 
concern  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and  other  government  agencies, 
including  contracting  and  project  funding  issues.  However,  most  of  the  material 
is  relevant  to  any  organization  developing  and  maintaining  large  software  systems. 
This  document  is  one  of  the  contributions  of  the  Ada  Reuse  and  Metrics  project 
conducted  for  the  Army  Institute  for  Research  in  Management  Information,  Com- 
mimications,  and  Computer  Sciences  (AIRMICS)  by  Data  Systems  Research  and 
Development  of  Martin  Marietta  Energy  Systems,  Inc.,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  im- 
der  Contract  No.  DE-AC05-840R21400.  Energy  Systems  is  a  prime  operating  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  (DOE).  The  Reuse  and  Metrics  project 
was  funded  by  the  Software  Technology  for  Adaptable,  Reliable  Systems  (STARS) 
program,  and  addressed  issues  affecting  reuse  throughout  the  software  engineering 
life  cycle.  Energy  Systems  subcontracted  with  a  number  of  universities  to  c^ry 
out  research  addressing  different  aspects  of  reuse.  The  universities,  the  principal 
investigators,  and  areas  of  emphasis  were: 

George  Mason  University  and  CONTEL;  Richcird  E.  Fairley,  Shari  Lawrence 
Pfleeger;  incentives  for  software  reuse,  economics  of  software  reuse. 

Georgia  State  University;  Ross  A.  Gaghano;  reusable  Ada  library  tools. 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  W.  Michael  McCracken;  verification  and 
validation  of  reusable  Ada  components. 

Morehouse  College;  Arthur  Jones;  framework  for  library  and  configuration 
management. 

Pmdue  University;  Richard  A.  DeMillo,  Rhonda  Martin;  reusing  operational 
history  of  Ada  software  components,  DOD  standards  harmonization. 

University  of  Alabama  in  Huntsville;  James  W.  Hooper;  formulation  of  reuse 
guidelines. 

University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder;  Roger  King;  object-oriented  database 
modeling  and  software  environments. 

University  of  Maryland  (College  Park);  Victor  R.  Basili,  H.  Dieter  Rombach; 

Ada  reuse  metrics,  Ada  data  binding  tool. 

University  of  Houston  at  Clear  Lake;  Charles  W.  McKay;  conceptual  and 
implementation  models  of  the  software  life  cycle. 

Daniel  E.  Hocking  served  as  the  AIRMICS  Project  Manager;  Rowena  0. 
Chester  (and  earlier,  Peter  A.  Lesshe)  served  eis  the  Energy  Systems  Project 
Manager. 

The  body  of  this  document  includes  material  summarized  from  the  Ada  Reuse 
and  Metrics  project,  some  of  which  appears  in  Guidelines  Document  for  Ada  Reuse 
and  Metrics  (Draft)  (Lesslie,  Chester,  and  Theofanos  1989).  Individual  papers 
describing  the  research  will  be  published  separately  from  this  document.  Reuse 
ideas  and  guidelines  for  this  document  were  drawn  from  a  great  many  sources  in 
addition  to  the  research  conducted  for  AIRMICS,  as  is  evident  from  the  extensive 
References  section.  In  fact,  by  volume  the  description  of  the  AIRMICS  research 
occupies  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  document.  We  have  sought  to  include  an 
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overview  of  many  current  approaches  to  reuse  issues  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
reader  with  multiple  viewpoints  as  well  as  to  instill  a  better  appreciation  for  the 
range  of  possible  approaches  and  aspects  of  reuse. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Research  and  experimentation  in  software  reuse  have  been  conducted  to  help 
alleviate  the  critical  problems  of  low  software  productivity  and  poor  software  quality. 
Sufficient  progress  has  now  been  made  that  specific  recommendations  can  be  made 
for  integrating  reuse  into  the  process  of  software  development  and  maintenance. 
Availability  of  the  Ada  language  has  served  as  a  strong  motivator  for  reuse  and  eus 
a  primary  mechanism  for  reusability. 

Software  reuse  heis  been  characterized  as  an  act  of  synthesizing  a  solution  to  a 
problem  based  on  predefined  solutions  to  subproblems.  This  definition  emphasizes 
the  reuse  of  predeveloped  solutions  across  the  software’s  entire  life  cycle — with  the 
greatest  leverage  expected  to  come  from  the  reuse  of  products  from  earlier  life-cycle 
phases.  The  implications  of  this  definition  include  recognizing  the  desirability  of  re¬ 
taining  certain  predefined  solutions  for  reuse,  codifying  and  retaining  the  solutions, 
recognizing  the  availability  of  potentially  applicable  components  during  solution  of 
a  problem,  and  adapting  and  composing  components  into  software  that  provides  a 
valid  problem  solution. 

Considerable  research  and  experimentation  have  now  been  achieved  in  all  these 
facets  of  reuse.  Additional  important  research  is  underway  at  the  Software  Engi¬ 
neering  Institute  (SEI),  the  Software  Productivity  Consortium  (SPC),  the  Micro¬ 
electronics  and  Computer  Technology  Corporation  (MCC),  government  and  indus¬ 
trial  laboratories,  and  imiversities.  Now  in  place  are  such  support  facilities  as  the 
DOD  Ada  Software  Repository  and  AdaNET.  The  Information  Systems  Engineer¬ 
ing  Command  (ISEC)  is  engaged  in  an  18-month  pilot  project  that  is  experimenting 
with  reusable  Ada  packages  for  information  systems  development  (RAPID).  Numer¬ 
ous  corporations  have  achieved  considerable  success  in  reuse  across  a  wide  spectrum 
of  applications. 

Strong,  high-level  leadership  must  be  provided  to  make  reuse  a  reality.  This 
involves  committing  necessary  resources  (for  software  engineering  process,  tools, 
staff,  and  library),  bringing  about  any  necessary  changes  to  the  organization,  es¬ 
tablishing  realistic  goals  and  accepting  risks,  putting  into  place  rewards  for  good 
performance  in  reuse  (for  managers  and  technical  personnel),  and  maldng  person¬ 
nel  assignments  that  emphasize  reuse.  There  also  are  existing  individual  behavior 
patterns  that  must  be  overcome.  Existing  contractual,  legal,  and  project  funding 
approaches  need  careful  consideration. 

An  extremely  important  need,  with  broad  implications,  is  to  devise  software 
engineering  processes  that  support  and  encourage  reuse.  While  DOD-STD-2167A 
permits  reuse,  it  does  not  actively  support  and  encourage  it.  Thus  the  following 
steps  are  suggested  for  use  at  each  life-cycle  phase: 

1.  understanding  the  problem  and  identifying  a  solution  structure  based  on 
the  predefined  components; 

2.  reconfiguring  the  solution  structure  to  improve  the  possibility  of  using  pre¬ 
defined  components  available  at  the  next  phase; 

3.  acquiring,  assessing,  instantiating,  and  modifying  predefined  components; 

4.  integrating  the  components  into  the  products  for  this  phase;  and 

5.  evaluating  reusability  prospects  of  components  that  must  be  developed  and 
of  components  obtained  by  modifying  predefined  components. 

Successful  reuse  projects  have  demonstrated  that,  even  without  major  technol¬ 
ogy  breakthroughs,  significant  benefits  axe  possible  from  softw2ire  reuse.  No  doubt, 
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better,  yet  to  be  devised,  solutions  to  some  of  the  technical  problems  can  provide 
much  greater  leverage  than  is  now  possible.  Domain  analysis  is  a  relatively  new  en¬ 
deavor  in  which  certain  carefully  bounded  application  areas,  for  which  reuse  seems 
promising,  are  selected  and  the  objects,  operations,  and  relationships  of  each  do¬ 
main  are  characterized  in  the  form  of  a  “domain  model.”  A  dictionary  of  domain 
terminology  and  a  “domain  architecture”  to  support  and  to  guide  the  synthesis  of 
systems  from  the  reusable  components  are  devised.  This  analysis  can  guide  decision 
making  about  the  development  of  individual  reusable  components.  It  costs  extra 
money  to  prepare  for  reusability  (due  to  the  need  to  generalize  the  applicabihty,  to 
perform  needed  rigorous  verification  and  validation,  and  to  catalog  and  retain  for 
use).  The  domain  cinalysis  also  can  provide  guidance  when  reuse  of  a  component  is 
contemplated. 

This  document  discusses  reuse  and  guidelines  relative  to  the  prepeiration  of 
reusable  components,  including  interrelationships  of  components  spanning  the  life 
cycle,  and  suggested  steps  to  follow  at  each  life-cycle  phase.  Detailed  suggestions  are 
offered  for  the  creation  of  code  modules,  including  the  different  forms  code  modules 
can  take,  programming  style  considerations,  and  guidelines  for  the  use  of  Ada  in 
preparing  code  for  reuse.  Component  quality  and  mechanisms  for  classifying  and 
storing  components  also  are  emphzisized. 

Guidelines  are  offered  for  reusing  components,  including  the  issues  of  search¬ 
ing  and  retrieving,  imderstanding  and  assessing  candidate  components,  adapting 
components  for  use,  and  assembling  reusable  components  into  executable  software. 
Consideration  is  given  to  tools  and  environments  for  reuse.  A  complete  list  of  the 
guidelines,  both  managerial  and  technical,  is  provided  in  Appendix  A. 

A  phased  approach  is  suggested  for  implementing  a  software  reuse  program. 
This  approach  should  help  to  keep  risk  manageable,  develop  necessary  skills  and 
demonstrate  the  viability  of  reuse.  The  following  list  of  steps  summarizes  the  sug¬ 
gested  phased  approach. 

1.  Assess  software  engineering  practices,  remedy  shortcomings. 

2.  Obtain  top-level  management  support  for  software  reuse. 

3.  Identify  one  or  more  candidate  application  areas  for  reuse  consideration. 

4.  Inventory  reusable  assets  for  the  identified  applications  area(s). 

5.  Establish  an  initial  library  of  reusable  components. 

6.  Conduct  a  pilot  project. 

7.  Evaluate  experience/success  and  obtain  management  decision  to  proceed  or 
not. 

8.  As  success  and  msmagement  approval  warrant,  expand  reuse  to  other  do¬ 
mains  and  organizational  segments. 

9.  Conduct  the  following  activities  as  part  of  the  practice  of  software  reuse: 

*  Encourage  reuse  by  management  policies  and  practices. 

*  Make  reuse  an  integral  part  of  the  software  engineering  process. 

*  Adjust  organization  and  staffing  as  necessary. 

*  Provide  adequate  library  mechanisms. 

*  Perform  domain  analysis  of  selected  domain(s)  and  provide  reusable 
components  for  the  domain(s). 

*  Continually  assess  effectiveness  and  adjust/augment  as  appropriate. 
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ABSTRACT 


Guidelines  for  U.S.  Army  development  groups  undertalcing  software  reuse  are 
provided  and  reuse-related  issues  discussed  pertaining  to  DOD  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  contracting  and  funding  approaches.  The  material  is  also  pertinent  to  any 
organization  engaged  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  large  software  sys- 

Problems  in  software  productivity  and  quality  are  discussed  along  with  what 
reuse  can  achieve.  Reuse  research  and  practices  are  summarized. 

Managerial  and  technical  reuse  issues  are  discussed  including  existing  impedi¬ 
ments  to  reuse  and  their  resolutions  and  the  creation  of  incentives  for  reuse.  In¬ 
stituting  a  software  development  and  maintenance  process  incorporating  reuse  is 
emphasized. 

Discussion  is  provided  on  specific  technical  issues  of  domain  analysis,  preparing 
reusable  components  (spanning  the  entire  software  life  cycle),  assuring  component 
quality,  and  classifying  and  storing  components.  Specific  guidelines  are  provided 
for  developing  Ada  code  modules  for  reuse.  Operational  issues  in  software  reuse 
are  considered,  including  searching,  retrieving,  understanding,  assessing,  adapting, 
and  assembling  components.  Tools  and  environments  for  software  reuse  are  also 
discussed. 

A  phased  approach  is  suggested  for  implementing  a  software  reuse  program. 
This  should  help  to  keep  risk  manageable,  develop  necessary  skills,  and  demonstrate 
the  viability  of  reuse. 
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1.1  THE  PROBLEM 

In  1980  DOD  spent  over  $3  billion  on  software;  by  1990  DOD  software  expenses 
were  predicted  by  Horowitz  and  Munson  (1984)  to  exceed  $30  billion.  Even  though 
expenditures  are  escalating,  productivity  is  falling  behind  the  demand  for  new  soft¬ 
ware.  Delivered  software  is  often  of  poor  quality  and  very  difficult  (and  expensive) 
to  maintain.  The  same  trends  are  perceivable  throughout  the  software  industry. 
Software  reuse,  however,  has  the  potential  to  increase  productivity,  reduce  costs, 
and  improve  software  quality.  Jones  (1984)  estimates  that  of  all  the  code  written  in 
1983,  probably  less  than  15  percent  is  unique,  novel,  and  specific  to  individual  ap¬ 
plications.  Thus  an  obvious  candidate  area  for  increasing  productivity  and  reducing 
cost  is  to  reuse  existing  software  products  to  achieve  all  or  part  of  the  redundant 
85  percent  of  the  development.  An  estimated  average  of  only  about  five  percent  of 
code  is  actually  reused  (Frakes  and  Nejmeh  1987,  quoting  DeMarco).  Even  a  one 
percent  gain,  relative  to  DOD’s  projected  $30  billion,  could  save  $300  million.  Soft¬ 
ware  quality  improvements  are  expected  to  come  from  the  greater  use  and  testing  of 
individual  components,  with  the  resulting  isolation  and  correction  of  any  problems 
discovered. 

Some  software  reuse  has  occurred  for  many  years,  of  course,  beginning  with  li¬ 
braries  of  mathematical  subroutines  and  now  including  operating  systems,  language 
processors,  report  generators,  compiler  generators,  fourth-generation  languages,  and 
many  application-specific  packages.  To  achieve  the  needed  benefits,  however,  soft¬ 
ware  reuse  must  be  expanded  much  further — to  “reuse  in  the  large” — to  cope  with 
the  size  and  complexity  of  current  software. 

Software  reuse  cannot  be  successful  in  isolation;  it  must  be  applied  within  a 
framework  of  effective  software  engineering  practice  including  organizational  struc¬ 
ture,  life-cycle  process  (policies,  methods,  tools,  etc.),  and  well-trained  personnel. 

1.2  CONCEPTS  AND  DEFINITIONS 

The  candidate  products  for  reuse  may  be  considered  and  characterized  rela¬ 
tive  to  activities  of  the  software  development  and  maintenance  process.  We  can 
characterize  these  activities  as: 

*  domain  analysis 

*  requirements  specification 

*  high-level  design 

*  detailed  design 

*  coding  and  unit  testing 

*  integration  testing 

*  documentation 

*  maintenance 

In  principal,  we  should  expect  a  greater  return  from  the  higher-level  abstraction 
activities,  if  their  products  can  be  reused.  Thus,  a  reused  requirements  specification 
should  give  us  greater  leverage  than  a  reused  code  module.  Only  part  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  from  the  software  life-cycle  activities  is  usually  recorded  and  retained. 
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In  addition  to  requirements  specifications,  designs,  code,  test  documents,  test  cases, 
integration  plan,  etc.,  which  are  recorded,  lessons  learned  about  the  application  do¬ 
main  during  a  project  and  rationale  for  design  decisions,  tradeoff  considerations 
in  decomposition  and  allocation  to  system  components,  etc.  should  be  recorded. 
Almost  always  some  knowledge  is  factored  out  through  the  refinement  process;  but 
knowledge  acquired  during  a  project  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  retention. 

It  should  be  noted  that  experienced  personnel  naturally  retain  much  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  previous  work;  thus  reuse  of  personnel  is  extremely  advantageous 
in  software  development  within  an  application  area.  Also,  the  software  develojv 
ment /maintenance  process(es)  used  within  an  organization  axe  reused  to  great 
advantage — personnel  learn  how  to  approach  problem  solutions  in  a  systematic  way, 
and  they  benefit  from  repetitive  application  of  the  process.  In  this  document,  the 
term  software  component  (or  component)  is  used  to  mean  any  type  of  software  re¬ 
source  that  may  be  reused  (e.g.,  code  modules,  designs,  requirements  specifications, 
or  domain  knowledge). 

The  way  we  define  terms  is  critical,  since  our  understanding  is  determined  (fo¬ 
cused  or  limited)  by  our  definitions.  -Two  fundamental  definitions  of  software  reus¬ 
ability  are; 

1.  the  extent  to  which  a  software  component  can  be  used  (with  or  without 
adaptation)  in  a  problem  solution  other  than  the  one  for  which  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  developed;  and 

2.  the  extent  to  which  a  software  component  can  be  used  (with  or  without 
adaptation)  in  multiple  problem  solutions. 

Definition  1  suggests  that  reuse  is  am  incidental  result  from  softweire  develop¬ 
ment;  definition  2  suggests  plzinned  efforts  toward  reuse.  While  the  prefix  “re”  of 
the  word  reusability  may  inherently,  suggest  definition  1,  definition  2  appears  to  be 
a  more  productive  and  better-focused  definition  and  likely  better  characterizes  cur¬ 
rent  thinking.  Perhaps  definition  1  better  characterizes  the  previous  achievements 
in  reuse,  and  definition  2  recognizes  the  need  to  emphasize  reuse  as  a  worthy  focus 
within  itself.  Clearly,  reuse  is  the  goad,  while  reusability  is  necessary  in  order  to 
achieve  the  goal.  A  good  definition  of  reuse  (Kang  1987),  consistent  with  definition 
2  is: 

Reuse  is  an  act  of  synthesizing  a  solution  to  a  problem  based  on  predefined 

solutions  to  subproblems. 

There  are  numerous  implications  of  this  definition,  including  recognizing  the 
desirability  of  retaining  certziin  predefined  solutions  for  reuse,  codifying  and  re¬ 
taining  the  solutions  (i.e.,  components),  recognizing  the  availability  of  potentially 
applicable  components  during  solution  of  a  problem,  and  adapting  and  composing 
the  components  into  software  that  provides  a  valid  problem  solution.  To  achieve 
softw^e  reuse,  means  must  be  provided  to  deal  with  these  implications.  The  focus 
of  this  document  is  to  consider  various  means  devised  to  deal  with  the  issues  and 
to  offer  guidelines  for  instituting  software  reuse  within  an  organization  (especially 
a  government  organization). 

Portability  is  a  characteristic  of  software  closely  related  to  reusability.  Porta¬ 
bility  refers  to  the  extent  to  which  a  software  component  can  be  used  in  multiple 
machine  environments  (physical  hardware,  operating  system,  run-time  environment, 
and  compiler  conventions).  Thus  reusability  includes  portability  in  the  sense  that 
portability  is  necessary  to  achieve  reusability  across  multiple  machine  environments. 
Section  3.2.4  (Component  Quality)  considers  the  interrelationships  between  porta¬ 
bility  and  adaptability. 
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1.3  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 

Both  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad  (especially  in  Europe  and  Japan)  a  great  deal  of 
research  is  underway  to  achieve  effective  software  reuse.  Although  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  present  detailed  coverage  of  ongoing  research  projects,  it  is  useful  to 
present  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  reuse  research  activity  as  a  measure  of  the 
importance  currently  placed  on  softweire  reuse. 

The  Common  Ada  Missile  Packages  (CAMP)  project  (Anderson  and  McNicholl 
1985;  McNicholl  et  al.  1986),  conducted  by  McDonnell  Douglas  under  contract 
to  the  DOD  STARS  program,  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  reuse 
research  projects  conducted.  The  federally  funded  SEI  at  Carnegie-Mellon  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Pittsburgh  is  conducting  the  Applications  of  Reusable  Software  Components 
(ARSC)  project,  which  is  experimenting  with  the  CAMP  reusable  parts  by  develop>- 
ing  software  for  the  Tomahawk  missile  system  (Holibaugh  1989).  The  work  empha¬ 
sizes  various  facets  of  reuse,  including  domain  analysis  and  domain-specific  software 
architectures.  The  U.S.  Army  Communications  Electronics  Command  (CECOM) 
Center  for  Software  Engineering  also  is  conducting  research  based  on  the  CAMP 
parts.  STARS  efforts  also  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  reusability  guidebook 
(Wald  1986),  and  STARS  is  now  undertaking  a  major  reuse  research  project  involv¬ 
ing  support  from  Boeing,  IBM,  and  Unisys. 

U.S.  Army  AIRMICS  has  sponsored  reuse  research  at  a  number  of  universities 
and  institutions,  leading  to  generation  of  this  document.  Martin  Marietta  Energy 
Systems  directed  the  research,  and  the  STARS  program  was  the  funding  source. 
The  RAPID  Center  project  is  being  conducted  by  SofTech  for  the  U.S.  Army  ISEC; 
it  emphasizes  the  identification  and  retrieval  of  reusable  Ada  software  components 
(Guerrieri  1988;  Vogelsong  1989).  ISEC  also  sponsored  SofTech’s  work  in  preparing 
guidelines  for  reuse  (ISEC  1985).  SofTech  also  prepared  guidelines  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Electronic  Systems  Division  (Braun,  Goodenough,  and  Eaves  1985).  Honey¬ 
well  prepared  guidelines  for  reusable  Ada  code  under  funding  from  Office  of  Naval 
Research  (St.  Dennis  1986).  U.S.  Air  Force  Rome  Air  Development  Center  (RADC) 
has  sponsored  reuse  research  (Presson  et  al.  1983). 

The  SPC  in  Reston,  Virginia,  conducts  reuse  research,  including  studies  involv¬ 
ing  cost  modeling  for  reuse  assessment  and  relationships  between  reuse  and  pro¬ 
totyping  (Pyster  and  Barnes  1987;  Barnes  et  al.  1987a,  1987b).  MCC  in  Austin, 
Texas,  is  conducting  research  in  many  facets  of  reuse,  including  the  application  of 
reverse  engineering  methods  and  hypermedia  to  reuse,  and  reuse  of  software  com¬ 
ponents  across  the  life  cycle,  which  is  called  wide-spectrum  reuse  (Biggerstaff  and 
Richter  1987;  Biggerstaff  1989;  Lubars  1987). 

Numerous  companies  are  active  in  reuse  research  and  experimentation.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  already  mentioned,  some  others  are:  Computer  Sciences  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Computer  Technology  Associates,  CONTEL  Technology  Center,  Draper  Labs, 
GTE,  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  Rational,  SAIC,  and  Westinghouse.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  some  reuse  projects  as  of  1987  may  be  found  in  Tracz  1988b. 

Significant  research  projects  are  underway  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  evidenced 
by  the  special  section  on  software  reuse  in  the  September  1988  issue  of  the  Software 
Engineering  Journal  (Hall  1988);  this  issue  contains  some  excellent  research  papers. 
The  European  Software  Factory  (ESF)  is  a  multi-nation  project  to  advance  reuse 
knowledge/practice  in  Europe.  A  recent  paper  on  the  Japanese  “software  factory” 
approach  is  Fujino  1987. 

Many  conferences  and  workshops  dealing  with  software  reuse  are  being  held, 
and  refereed  journal  articles  on  reuse  are  becoming  more  numerous.  The  nature  of 
the  papers  shows  that  research  issues  zu'e  becoming  more  focused,  and  progress  is 
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evident.  The  References  Section  includes  many  papers  on  research  results.  A  sem¬ 
inal  reference  is  the  landmark  September  1984  issue  on  software  reusability  of  the 
IEEE  Transactions  on  Software  Engineering  (Biggerstaff  and  Perlis  1984).  Other 
important  references  are  the  July  1987  special  issue  of  IEEE  Software^  “Making 
Reuse  a  Reality”  (Tracz  1987b).  An  outstanding  paper  is  Biggerstaff  and  Richter 
1987,  and  Hooper  (1989)  provides  an  overview  of  software  reuse  research  and 
practice.  Four  tutorial  volumes  are  available:  Freeman  1987,  Tracz  1988a,  and 
Biggerstaff  and  Perlis  1989a,  1989b. 

1.4  STATUS  OF  REUSE  PRACTICE 

Reuse  concepts  are  moving  from  the  research  stage  into  practice,  and  some 
very  good  results  are  being  reported.  An  initial  investment  to  undertake  reuse 
(organizational  changes,  initial  library  development,  training,  etc.)  is  required,  and 
there  has  been  an  understandable  reluctance  to  make  this  investment  without  a 
reasonable  assurance  of  success.  Enough  reuse  success  stories  are  accumulating 
to  begin  to  allay  the  concerns;  thus  we  should  expect  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
organizations  undertaking  the  practice  of  software  reuse.  A  number  of  the  successes 
have  been  based  on  ad  hoc  approaches,  which  means  that  technical  breakthroughs 
are  not  necessary  to  achieve  success  in  software  reuse,  although  productivity  can 
certmnly  be  further  improved.  We  will  consider  in  this  section  a  number  of  success 
stories  as  well  as  some  mechanisms  now  available  to  support  reuse. 

The  DOD  Ada  Software  Repository  and  AdaNET  are  reuse  support  mecha¬ 
nisms  now  in  place.  The  DOD  Ada  Software  Repository  was  established  in  1984 
to  promote  the  exchange  and  use  of  public-domain  Ada  programs  and  tools,  and 
to  promote  Ada  education  by  providing  several  working  examples  of  programs  in 
source  code  form  to  study  and  to  modify.  The  repository  contains  source  code  ex¬ 
ceeding  20  MB  in  size.  Conn  (1986^  provides  an  overview  of  the  DOD  Ada  Software 
Repository  and  explains  how  to  ootain  access  to  available  services.  AdaNET  is  a 
government-sponsored  information  service,  established  in  October  1988  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  federally  developed  software  engineering  and  Ada  technology  to  the 
private  sector.  It  is  operated  by  MountainNet,  Inc.,  Dellslow,  West  Virginia,  and 
sponsored  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  Technol¬ 
ogy  Utilization  Division,  DOD  Ada  Joint  Program  Office  (AJPO),  and  Department 
of  Commerce  Office  of  Productivity,  Technology,  and  Innovation  (OPTI).  AdaNET 
offers  24-hour  online  computer  access  to  information  about  Ada  software,  bibliogra¬ 
phies,  conferences  and  seminars,  education  and  training,  news  events,  products, 
reference  materials,  and  standards.  Interested  organizations  and  individuals  are  in¬ 
vited  by  MountainNet  to  call  them  for  detailed  information,  including  how  to  apply 
for  an  AdaNET  Electronic  Mail  Account.  (The  telephone  number  is  304-296-1458.) 
Both  of  these  software  reuse  support  mechanisms,  Ada  Software  Repository  and 
AdaNET,  have  the  potential  to  provide  practical  help  to  organizations  practicing 
reuse,  although  their  use  to  date  has  been  limited. 

A  number  of  documents  are  available  that  offer  guidance  in  practicing  software 
reuse — primarily  in  preparing  Ada  code  for  reuse.  These  include:  ISEC  1985;  Braun, 
Goodenough,  and  Eaves  1985;  Wald  1986;  and  St.  Dennis  1986.  This  document  has 
drawn  from  these  guides,  and  covers  a  wider  range  of  reuse  issues.  Booch  (1987)  is 
an  excellent  reference  on  the  use  of  Ada  in  creating  reusable  software  components;  he 
emphasizes  object-oriented  design  (OOD).  EVB  Software  Engineering,  Inc.,  markets 
a  set  of  Ada  software  modules  based  on  Booch’s  work  (including  components  for 
stacks,  lists,  strings,  queues,  deques,  rings,  maps,  sets,  bags,  trees,  graphs,  filters, 
pipes,  sorting,  searching,  and  pattern  matching). 
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Vogelsong  (1989)  describes  the  status  of  the  RAPID  project.  The  goal  of  RAPID 
is  to  promote  the  reuse  of  Ada  software,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  system  develop>- 
ment  and  maintenance.  Developed  by  SofTech,  tmder  contract  to  ISEC,  RAPID 
became  operational  May  1,  1989,  for  an  18-month  pilot  operational  period  (at  the 
U.S.  Army  Information  Systems  Software  Development  Center  in  Falls  Church, 
Virginia).  During  the  first  9  months  a  single  development  effort  will  be  supported 
to  prove  reusability  concepts,  refine  library  software,  and  resolve  contractual  and 
management  issues.  During  the  remaining  9  months,  the  feasibility  of  servicing  five 
Software  Development  Centers  will  be  assessed.  The  long-range  plan  is  to  include 
all  of  ISEC,  Department  of  the  Army,  etc.,  as  need  and  fimding  allow. 

The  initial  RAPID  domain  analysis  covered  information  mana.genient  systems 
(financial,  logistical,  tactical  management  information,  communication,  person¬ 
nel/force  accotmting,  etc.),  but  the  analysis  is  expected  to  expand  to  additional 
domains  and  to  accommod.ate  multiple  projects.  The  RAPID  Center  Library  (RCL) 
operates  on  a  Micro  VAX  II  and  consists  of  30,000  lines  of  Ada  code.  RAPID  has 
a  support  staff  to  provide  consultation  on  reuse  throughout  a  project’s  life  cycle. 
ISEC’s  experience  with  RAPID  should  be  very  valuable  to  other  DOD  segments  as 
well  as  to  other  government  and  commercial  organizations  and  universities. 

An  example  of  a  successful  reuse  project  is  reported  by  Carstensen  (1987)  of 
Magnavox.  The  AFATDS  project  for  the  U.S.  Army  consisted  of  approximately 
770,000  lines  of  Ada  code,  of  whida  about  100,000  lines  were  reused  code.  Of  the 
100,000  lines,  about  30,000  were  reused  unchanged  and  about  70,000  resulted  from 
tailoring  existing  modules.  Magnavox  used  OOD  which  facilitated  reuse.  By  way 
of  incentive  for  reuse,  at  project  initiation  they  determined  and  costed  a  specific 
software  reuse  factor  that  had  to  be  met  to  stay  on  schedule  and  within  budget. 
As  Carstensen  notes,  this  required  acceptance  of  some  risk  by  project-level  man¬ 
agement,  and  he  emphasizes  that  whatever  incentives  are  used,  the  single  most 
important  incentive  (factor)  is  the  acceptance  by  project  management  of  any  real 
or  perceived  risks  associated  with  the  reuse  of  previously  developed  software. 

Selby  (1989)  studied  software  reuse  activities  at  NASA  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center  (GoFC).  GSFC  has  active  research  projects  in  reuse,  and  practices  reuse. 
Selby  considered  25  moderate  and  large-size  software  systems  (from  3,000  to  112,000 
fines  of  Fortran  source  code)  that  are  support  software  for  unmanned  spacecraft 
control.  The  amount  of  software  either  reused  or  modified  from  previous  systems 
averaged  32  percent  per  project.  Subsequent  efforts  at  GSFC  with  Ada  code  indicate 
reuse  averages  even  higher  than  the  32  percent  level  experienced  with  Fortran  code. 

Lanergan  and  Grasso  (1984)  also  emphasize  the  importance  of  management 
commitment  in  Raytheon’s  successful  reuse  project.  The  Information  Processing 
Systems  Organization  of  Raytheon’s  Missile  Systems  Division  concluded  that  about 
60  percent  of  their  business  application  designs  and  code  were  redundant.  By  stan¬ 
dardizing  those  functions  in  the  form  of  reusable  functional  modules  and  logic  struc¬ 
tures,  they  are  experiencing  about  a  50  percent  gain  in  productivity.  Also,  they 
report  marked  improvement  in  the  maintenemce  process  due  to  a  consistent  style 
for  all  software,  which  permits  the  reassignment  of  personnel  from  maintenance  to 
development  of  new  systems. 

Biggerstaff  and  Perils  (1989b)  reprint  the  Lanergan  and  Grasso  (1984)  paper,  as 
well  as  papers  by  Prywes  and  Lock  (1989)  and  CavaJiere  (1989)  on  reuse  in  business 
applications.  Prywes  and  Lock  used  a  program  generator  approach,  with  results 
of  a  threefold  gain  in  programmer  productivity.  Biggerstaff  and  Perils  observe 
that,  while  Cavaliere  reports  on  an  ad  hoc  approach  at  ITT  Hartford  Insurance, 
good  results  were  obtained,  largely  because  “the  Hartford  management  supported. 
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capitalized,  and  actively  moved  to  assure  the  success  of  the  project.”  Biggerstaff 
and  Perils  also  reprint  and  comment  on  papers  by  Oskarsson  (1989)  and  Matsumoto 
(1989),  reporting  reuse  successes  in  telephony  software  and  process  control  software, 
respectively.  They  note  that  reuse  skeptics  have  doubted  the  possibilities  of  reuse  in 
these  domains,  since  these  domains  impose  unusually  strict  memory  requirements 
and  performance  constraints.  Biggerstaff  and  Perils  note  that  these  experiences 
reflect  “what  can  be  accomplished  with  enlightened  and  committed  management 
coupled  with  existing  technology.”  They  suggest  that  a  manager  who  is  considering 
undertakiM  reuse  would  do  well  to  read  about  the  experiences  of  these  organizations 
(Biggerstaff  and  Perils  1989b,  pp.  xviii-xx). 

Tracz  (1987c)  believes  that  the  greatest  payoff  from  reuse  is  realized  in  decreased 
maintenance  costs.  He  reports  maintenance  cost  reductions  of  up  to  90  percent  when 
reusable  code,  code  templates,  and  application  generators  have  been  used  to  develop 
new  systems. 

While  numerous  organizations  are  achieving  success  in  software  reuse,  not  all  or¬ 
ganizations  would  be  justified  in  making  large  investments  in  reuse  due,  for  example, 
to  the  lack  of  commonality  within  their  software  projects  (present,  and  anticipated). 
We  will  consider  this  point  further  in  later  sections. 

1.5  SCOPE  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THIS  DOCUMENT 

In  the  following  chapters  we  provide  a  discussion  of  many  management  and 
technical  issues  pertaining  to  software  reuse,  including  various  approaches  that  have 
been  used  or  suggested  for  dealing  with  the  issues.  We  distill  the  suggestions  into 
guidelines  for  use.  While  some  of  the  guidelines  are  quite  specific  (e.g.,  those  for 
programming  in  Ada),  most  are  not.  Recognizing  that  reuse  is  still  a  very  new, 
evolving  field,  we  offer  the  guidelines  as  suggestions  only.  We  hope  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  guidelines  will  be  helpful  in  understanding  the  issues  involved  and  will 
serve  as  a  starting  point  for  undertaking  software  reuse.  Each  organization  involved 
should  eventually  establish  its  own  set  of  guidelines. 

In  the  next  two  chapters  we  consider  reuse  within  the  broad  categories  of  mana¬ 
gerial  and  technical  approaches.  Chapter  2  focuses  on  managerial  aspects  of  reuse, 
giving  consideration  to  some  existing  impediments  to  reuse  and  approaches  to  their 
resolution,  to  the  creation  of  positive  incentives,  and  to  the  important  issue  of  in¬ 
stituting  a  software  development  and  maintenance  process  incorporating  reuse. 

Chapter  3  focuses  on  technical  aspects  of  reuse  and  provides  approaches  and 
guidelines  covering  the  activities  of  domain  analysis,  preparing  reusable  components 
(spanning  the  entire  software  life  cycle),  assuring  component  quality,  and  classify¬ 
ing  and  storing  components.  Specific  guidelines  axe  provided  for  developing  Ada 
code  modules  for  reuse.  Approaches  and  guidelines  for  the  reuse  of  software  compo¬ 
nents  are  given,  including  searching,  retrieving,  understanding,  assessing,  adapting, 
and  assembling  components.  Tools  and  environments  for  software  reuse  are  also 
discussed. 

Chapter  4,  “Getting  Started,”  contains  some  suggestions  for  a  sequence  of  ac¬ 
tivities  to  implement  reuse  within  an  organization — from  a  modest  beginning  to  a 
mature  software  reuse  program.  Carrying  out  the  suggested  activities  of  Chapter  4 
requires  dealing  with  the  issues  to  which  the  guidelines  of  Chapters  2  and  3  apply. 

Appendix  A  provides  a  complete  list  of  the  managerial  and  technical  guidelines 
provided  throughout  this  document.  The  technical  guidelines  are  presented  relative 
to  the  software  life  cycle. 
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In  this  chapter  we  consider  some  of  the  issues  an  organization’s  management 
must  face  to  be  successful  in  software  reuse.  Section  2.1  considers  such  issues  as 
management  approaches  and  organization;  behavioral  issues;  and  contractual,  legal, 
and  financial  considerations.  In  Section  2.2  we  discuss  integrating  reuse  into  the 
software  development  and  maintenance  process. 

2.1  MANAGERIAL  ISSUES  AND  APPROACHES 

Many  issues  must  be  resolved  to  achieve  a  successful  software  reuse  program. 
There  are  organizational,  economic,  legal,  and  sociological  issues  (Fairley  et  al. 
1989),  as  well  as  issues  of  technology  transfer,  politics,  tradition,  and  the  continual 
advancement  of  technology  (Aharonian  1989).  Some  technical  reuse  issues  need 
to  be  resolved  as  well.  The  exact  nature  of  issues  naturally  will  vary  from  one 
organization  to  another,  and  thus  means  to  resolve  issues  must  be  tailored  to  each 
organization.  For  example,  DOD  agencies  have  different  legal  issues  to  face  than  do 
their  contractors.  Thus  we  consider  a  broad  spectrum  of  issues,  with  suggestions 
for  eliminating  (or  alleviating)  disincentives  and  for  introducing  incentives. 

2.1.1  Leadership  and  Organizational  Structure 

Top-level  management  must  take  positive  action  to  make  software  reuse  a  reality. 
This  means  much  more  than  just  issuing  an  edict  that  software  reuse  will  occur.  It 
means  committing  necessary  resources  to  bring  about  a  different  way  of  approaching 
software  development  and  maintenance — including  a  different  process,  tools,  a  well- 
trained  support  staff,  and  an  adequate  initial  library  of  reusable  components.  It 
means  spending  seed  money  for  later  gains.  Management  must  be  prepared  to  wait 
for  the  investment  to  begin  earning  returns.  Realistic  goals  must  be  set,  and  risks 
must  be  accepted. 

Technical  personnel  must  know  that  management  is  firmly  committed  to  reuse, 
that  perfunctory  efforts  are  not  acceptable,  and  that  success  in  reuse  will  bring 
positive  career  rewards.  Too  many  good  new  ideas  die  within  organizations  because 
management  expects  technical  personnel  to  carry  all  the  burden,  including  work  over 
and  above  usual  duties,  with  little  or  no  support  from  management  and  sometimes 
with  only  negative  incentives.  One  can  guarantee  that  software  reuse  will  never 
really  flourish  if  the  burden  is  on  technical  personnel  alone.  They  simply  cannot 
accommodate  the  necessary  efforts  to  achieve  success  in  reuse  unless  management 
provides  resources  and  realistic  assignments  that  take  into  account  the  expectation 
of  reuse  activities. 

Top-level  management  must  initiate  planning  and  decision  making  for  reuse, 
including  decisions  on  scope  for  reuse  (what  organizational  components  will  be  in¬ 
volved,  what  life-cycle  phases  will  be  supported  for  reuse,  and  what  application 
areas  will  be  addressed).  Organizational  structure  and  behavior  must  be  addressed. 
Contractual  and  financial  approaches  likely  will  be  necessary.  A  decision  with  ma¬ 
jor  implications  is  the  process  the  organization  will  use  for  software  development 
and  maintenance  (see  Section  2.2).  Training  in  software  reuse  must  be  provided  to 
managers  as  well  as  technical  personnel,  and  recruitment  of  a  few  strategic  profes¬ 
sionals  may  be  advisable.  Managers  must  be  rewarded  for  saving  money  in  their 
projects  through  reuse. 

Managers  in  federal  organizations  are  in  an  especially  strong  position  to  bring 
about  reuse — not  only  in-house,  but  on  the  part  of  their  contractors.  There  are 
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currently  substantial  difficulties  to  overcome,  as  we  will  discuss  in  the  following  sub¬ 
sections,  but  markedly  improved  software  productivity  and  quality  are  the  prospec¬ 
tive  results  of  the  rmdertaking.  The  best  motivator  for  both  management  and 
technical  personnel  will  be  witnessing  success.  To  that  end  it  is  very  important 
that  management  carefully  plan  their  reuse  program  before  initiating  it,  including 
choice  of  early  projects  that  seem  likely  to  have  a  good  payoff  from  reuse. 

Fairley  et  al.  (1989)  have  researdied  how  to  organize  software  reuse.  They 
discuss  functional,  matrix,  and  project  approaches,  and  conclude  that  the  best 
approach  is  a  “reuse  matrix”  structure,  with  domain-specific  reuse  groups.  One  or 
more  individuals  from  domain  reuse  groups  would  be  assigned  to  each  project  as  a 
reuse  “facilitator”  for  software  relating  to  his/her  domain  of  expertise.  Each  domain 
reuse  group  would  be  responsible  for  maintaining  a  library  of  reusable  components, 
for  educating  and  assisting  in  the  use  of  available  components  for  the  domain,  and 
for  encouraging  creation  of  additional  reusable  software.  The  following  guidelines 
summarize  some  recommendations;  most  are  from  Fairley  et  sd. 

LSI:  Upper-level  management  must  set  reuse  goals,  create  an  organizational  in¬ 
frastructure  to  support  software  reuse,  establish  policies,  and  provide  neces¬ 
sary  resources. 

LS2:  Mid-level  management  must  develop  procedures,  populate  the  organizational 
structure,  allocate  resources,  and  establish  controls  and  metrics  to  achieve 
goals. 

LS3:  Project-level  management  and  technical  personnel  must  carry  out  the 
reuse/reusability  activities  in  individual  projects. 

LS4:  Establish  an  organizational  entity  whose  charter  is  to  promote  reuse  consid¬ 
erations  at  the  corporate  level. 

LS5:  Evaluate  the  suitability  of  establishing  the  reuse  matrix  structure  and  domain 
reuse  groups. 

LS6:  Structure  software  development  by  domains  amenable  to  reuse  considera¬ 
tions. 

LS7:  Establish  strong  connections  between  reuse  and  maintenance  activities. 

LS8:  Provide  different  types  of  training  for  managers,  developers,  and  domain 
reuse  specialists. 

LS9:  Make  personnel  assignments  that  take  reuse  and  reusability  into  account. 
LSlO:  Assign  reuse  facilitators  to  development  groups. 

LSll:  Allow  two  to  three  years  after  initiating  software  reuse  before  expecting  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  from  the  program. 

LS12:  Provide  a  corporate  financial  ‘‘safety  net”  for  projects  practicing  reuse;  pro¬ 
vide  funding  for  generation  of  reusable  components. 

LS13:  Managers  in  federal  organizations  must  take  the  initiative  to  influence  the 
adoption  of  reuse  within  their  own  organizations  and  within  contracts  they 
direct. 

2.1.2  Organizational  Behavior 

A  number  of  disincentives  prevent  personnel  from  cooperating  in  using  available 
existing  software  and  in  preparing  and  supplying  their  own  products  for  use  by  oth¬ 
ers.  Fairley  et  al.  (1989)  mention  some  disincentives  to  using  reusable  components: 
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“not  invented  here”  syndrome,  more  “fun”  to  build  than  adapt,  differing  styles  and 
quality  criteria,  and  technical  constraints  on  the  product.  They  mention  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  disincentives  to  contributing  reusable  components;  schedule  constraints, 
stylistic  issues,  reward  structure,  and  peer  pressure.  They  also  strongly  emphasize 
the  importance  of  reuse  being  a  corporate  concern,  with  impetus  for  reuse  com¬ 
ing  from  top-level  management,  i.e.,  a  corporate  culture  must  be  established  that 
emphasizes  reuse. 

To  encourage  individuals  to  participate  effectively  in  reuse  activities,  one  ap¬ 
proach  is  to  provide  behavioral  incentives,  such  as  sharing  cost  savings,  time  off, 
bonuses,  free  dinners,  reserved  parking,  public  awards,  and  reuse  bonus  points. 
More  effective,  according  to  Fairley  et  al.  (1989),  is  to  seek  to  enhance  psycho¬ 
logical  job  satisfaction  to  motivate  willing  participation  in  reuse.  Examples  they 
suggest  are:  to  provide  corporate-level  support  for  reuse  as  a  meaningful  endeavor; 
to  reuse  work  products  at  higher  levels  of  abstraction  than  code;  to  define  care¬ 
fully  reuse  roles  for  all  involved  personnel;  to  determine  job  performance  through 
a  metrics  program;  to  provide  for  professional  growth  through  job  rotation  and 
skills  acquisition;  to  practice  information  hiding  and  object-oriented  development 
to  provide  some  autonomy;  and  to  emphasize/train  to  give  and  accept  constructive 
criticism.  Fairley  et  al.  make  the  important  point  that  many  of  these  approaches 
to  enhance  participation  in  reuse  also  promote  good  software  engineering  practices. 

The  above  suggestions  are  briefly  summarized  in  the  following  guidelines. 

OBI:  Provide  incentive  rewards  to  participate  in  reuse. 

OB2:  Seek  to  enhance  psychological  job  satisfaction  to  motivate  willing  participa¬ 
tion  in  reuse. 

2.1.3  Contractual  and  Legal  Considerations 

Substantial  disincentives  regarding  software  reuse  exist  relative  to  contracting 
arrangements  and  ownership  rights.  Cost-Plus  contracts  at  present  provide  dis¬ 
incentives  to  contractors  to  make  use  of  reusable  products.  In  fact,  they  provide 
incentives  to  redevelop  rather  than  to  reuse.  Firm  Fixed  Price  (FFP)  contracts 
are  worse  regarding  creation  of  reusable  products — at  least,  for  delivery  to  the 
customer — since  it  costs  extra  money  to  prepare  products  for  reuse.  There  might 
be  motivation  to  reuse  available  products  (if  such  existed)  in  a  FFP  contract,  as 
this  could  lead  to  greater  profit.  It  could  also  be,  of  course,  that  effort  could  be  ex¬ 
pended  under  internal  company  funds  to  generalize  some  software  developed  under 
the  contract  for  the  company’s  later  advantage. 

The  government  must  make  it  attractive  to  companies  to  create  reusable  soft¬ 
ware  and  to  reuse  software  by  providing  incentives.  A  suggestion  is  to  provide 
incentives  through  extra  awards  for  contributions  to,  or  applications  of,  reuse  as 
value  engineering  similar  to  the  hardware  program  (Joiner  1989).  Companies  could 
be  required  (or  encouraged)  to  address  applicable  reusable  software  in  submitted 
proposals.  If  such  changes  in  government  procurement  pohcy  axe  to  be  made,  then 
accompanying  changes  must  occur  in  how  government  projects  are  funded.  At 
present  no  funds  are  allocated  to  a  project  to  prepare  software  components  for 
future  use. 

It  appears  that  a  company  must  always  retain  some  proprietary  software,  for 
competitive  advantage.  To  the  extent  software  is  placed  in  a  repository  for  general 
use,  a  company  must  be  duly  compensated  for  the  expected  loss  of  the  revenue  that 
retention  of  the  software  would  have  given  them  (i.e.,  royalties  must  be  paid).  Hall 
(1987a)  mentions  the  idea  of  a  “meter”  within  a  software  component,  that  counts 
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uses,  and  charges  accordingly.  Clearly  DOD  and  other  agencies  must  resolve  the 
legal  and  contracting  issues  involved,  for  the  national  benefit. 

Baker  and  Deeds  (1989)  argue  that  the  government  should  not  attempt  to  es- 
tabhsh  libraries  of  reusable  software  except  in  the  cases  in  which  a  government 
organization  does  its  own  software  development.  They  also  raise  the  issue  of  the 
government’s  liability  in  the  case  of  government-furnished  software.  They  believe 
that  government  hbraries  will  tend  toward  obsolescence,  because  the  government 
has  less  incentive  than  industry  to  maintain  state-of-the-art  libraries.  They  further 
state: 

Government  should  not  tell  corporations  how  to  reuse  software  or  make 
them  use  governmental  libraries.  If  reuse  makes  sense,  they  will  do  it.  They 
do  not  need  us  to  make  them  do  this.  Double-billing  for  reused  software 
should  be  ameliorated  by  increaised  competition  and  increased  emphasis  on 
establishing  productivity  baselines  and  measures. 

There  do  seem  to  be  situations,  however,  in  which  the  government  should  build 
up  libraries  of  contractor-developed -software.  One  situation  is  a  lEirge  project  in 
which  a  number  of  contractors  are  involved  and  in  which  each  contractor  depends 
on  a  common  subset  of  software.  An  example  is  strategic  defense,  in  which  many 
contractors  are  developing  software,  and  without  a  government-held  library,  much 
duplication  will  Ukely  occur. 

There  are  several  levels  at  which  the  government  can  promote  reuse  and  reusa¬ 
bility: 

1.  Encourage  reuse  internally  in  a  government  organization,  where  its  library 
is  integrated  with  its  software  process  (Section  2.2). 

2.  In  a  contract  with  a  single  company,  encourage  reuse  and  reusability  by 
procTirement  policy,  but  let  the  company  decide  how  technically  to  handle 
library  and  process. 

3.  In  a  contract  (or  related  contracts)  spanning  multiple  companies,  encourage 
sharing  by  procurement  policy,  as  well  as  company-internal  reuse;  in  this 
case  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  government  to  establish  a  government- 
managed  reuse  library  to  serve  the  group  of  companies. 

One  issue  relating  to  libraries  serving  multiple  companies  is  that  if  software 
components  other  than  code  are  reused,  they  may  be  tied  to  a  specific  software 
process  of  the  company  that  created  the  components,  and  thus  might  be  unwieldy 
for  use  by  other  companies.  For  example,  designs  based  on  function^  decomposition 
and  designs  based  on  the  object-oriented  approach  could  be  awkward  to  integrate. 
Here  again  the  government  may  influence  the  process  to  some  extent  by  procurement 
policy. 

It  is  cleeir  that  some  changes  are  necessary  to  the  government  procurement  pro¬ 
cess  in  order  to  encourage  reuse  and  reusability.  The  STARS  Reusability  Guidebook 
(Wald  1986)  appears  to  be  the  most  complete  coverage  of  the  government  pro¬ 
curement  process  relative  to  reuse  prepared  to  date.  Many  legal  issues  are  as  yet 
unresolved  pertaining  to  software  reuse,  particulcirly  those  concerning  ownership 
rights  in  software  (for  example,  when  developed  under  contract  to  the  government) 
and  liabilities  for  errors  when  software  is  reused  by  other  organizations.  These  is¬ 
sues  may  be  resolved  by  legislation,  by  stipulations  of  individual  contracts,  or  by 
the  results  of  litigation  over  time.  More  research  is  needed  to  formulate  specific 
recommendations  for  resolving  this  important  issue. 

The  above  observations  lead  us  to  the  following  guidelines. 
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CLl:  Seek  contractual  means  to  require  or  to  encourage  contractors  to  create 
reusable  software  (from  which  the  government  gains  future  benefits)  and  to 
reuse  existing  software  (which  gives  the  government  immediate  benefits). 

CL2:  Establish  and  enforce  reuse  practices  within  government  development  groups. 

CL3:  Require  reuse  within  a  group  of  related  contracts  (e.g.,  by  a  prime  contractor 
and  subcontractors). 

CL4:  Seek  means  to  alter  project  funding  approaches  to  encourage  creation  of 
reusable  software. 

CL5:  Seek  resolution  to  the  legal  issues  of  potential  liability  and  partial  ownership. 
2.1.4  Financial  Considerations 

Because  of  the  extra  effort  required  to  generalize  and  to  test  the  components, 
it  costs  more  to  prepare  software  for  reuse  than  for  a  single  use.  One  could  easily 
spend  more  money  trying  to  reuse  ill-suited  components  than  in  preparing  custom 
software.  In  order  to  assess  opportunities  for  reuse  and  reusability,  cost  predictions 
must  be  made.  Barnes  et  al.  (1987b)  present  a  framework  for  analyzing  reuse  cost. 
Underlying  the  costing  must  be  a  database  of  financial  data  on  previous  projects. 
Unfortunately  most  organizations  have  no  such  record  of  project  performance  data, 
but  one  can  be  built  over  time. 

While  there  are  several  cost  models  in  use  for  the  general  software  process,  little 
work  has  been  done  in  cost  modeling  for  reuse/reusability  assessment.  As  part  of  the 
AIRMICS  Ada  Reuse  and  Metrics  project,  George  Mason  University  eind  CONTEL 
Technology  Center  surveyed  available  software  cost  models  relative  to  reuse,  and 
prepared  an  extensive  bibliography  (see  Fairley  et  al.  1989).  They  concluded  that 
Ada-COCOMO  is  the  best  available  cost  model  for  modeling  Ada  development — 
the  model  incorporates  costs  for  developing  reusable  components,  and  savings  from 
reusing  components.  The  model  also  incorporates  incremental  development  as  an 
option.  A  major  shortcoming  of  Ada-COCOMO  is  that  it  models  reuse  on  a  project- 
by-project  basis.  In  fact,  the  researchers  could  find  no  existing  cost  model  that  treats 
reuse  as  an  organizational  issue  rather  than  a  project-level  issue. 

CONTEL  researchers  Pfleeger  zind  Bollinger  (Fairley  et  al.  1989)  devised  an 
economic  model  and  an  associated  cost  model  based  on  the  concepts  of  baseline 
projects,  producer /consumer  reuse  considerations,  broad  spectrum  reuse,  and  reuse 
cost  amortization.  They  suggest  a  design  for  a  reuse  cost  estimation  tool.  They 
developed  terminology  and  a  viewpoint  to  support  consideration  of  reuse  issues  at 
the  corporate  level.  The  interested  reader  is  urged  to  obtain  the  CONTEL  portion 
of  Fairley  et  al.  1989,  to  tmderstand  fully  the  ideas  developed. 

Fairley  et  al.  (1989)  recommend  the  use  of  Ada-COCOMO  in  the  short  term, 
with  development  of  economic  models/cost  models  at  the  corporate  level,  in  the 
longer  term. 

We  offer  the  following  guidelines  on  reuse  financial  considerations.  Several  axe 
from  Fairley  et  al.  (1989). 

FI:  Establish  mechanisms  to  accumulate  an  organizational  database  of  historical 
financial  data  relative  to  software  production  and  maintenance,  including 
reuse  activities. 

F2;  Provide  cost  modeling  tools,  to  the  extent  feasible,  in  concert  with  orga¬ 
nizational  data  for  reuse /reus  ability  decision  assessments  (including  make 
versus  reuse  versus  buy  decisions). 
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F3:  Consider /model  costs  over  multiple  projects. 

F4:  Establish  mechanisms  to  share  the  cost  of  developing  reusable  components 
across  multiple  projects. 

2.2  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE 
INCORPORATING  REUSE 

2.2.1  Software  Process  Concepts  and  Issues 

Software  reuse  cannot  occur  except  as  part  of  an  integral  framework  for  software 
development  and  maintenance.  DOD-STD-2167A  guides  development  of  software 
for  the  government.  Taylor  (1989)  has  correctly  observed,  “Although  the  practices 
detailed  in  this  standard  do  not  preclude  extensive  use  of  software  components, 
the  life-cycle  model  and  data  requirements  provide  little  support  for  or  active  en¬ 
couragement  of  software  component  technology.”  The  problem  is  no  doubt  more 
fundamental  than  the  DOD  standard,  per  se,  in  that  if  most  government  and  indus¬ 
trial  organizations  practice  reuse  at  all,  it  is  in  an  ad  hoc,  nonsystematic  way.  Each 
organization  needs  a  systematic  approach  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
software  that  includes  reuse  and  reusability  as  important,  integral,  natureil,  and 
inescapable  elements. 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  use  of  terminology,  consider  the  following  definitions 
from  Humphrey  (1989): 

*  Software  refers  to  a  pro^am  and  all  of  the  associated  information  and  mate¬ 
rials  needed  to  support  its  installation,  operation,  repair,  and  enhancement. 

*  Softw^e  engineering  refers  to  the  disciplined  application  of  engineering, 
scientific,  and  mathematical  principles  and  methods  to  the  economical  pro¬ 
duction  of  quality  software. 

*  The  software  engineering  process  is  the  total  set  of  software  engineering 
activities  needed  to  transform  a  user’s  requirements  into  software. 

Huniphrey  comments  that  this  process  may  include,  as  appropriate,  requirements 
specification,  design,  implementation,  verification,  installation,  operation^  support, 
and  documentation,  as  well  as  temporary  or  long  term  repair  and/or  enhancement 
(i.e.,  maintenance)  to  meet  continuing  needs.  There  is  a  great  de^  of  research  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  software  process,  as  evidenced  by  the  ongoing  Software  Process  Work¬ 
shops  (e.g.,  Tully  1989). 

The  waterfall  model,  inherent  in  DOD-STD-2167A,  is  a  top-down,  single-project 
view  of  system  development.  Simos  (1987)  has  noted: 

*  Software  reuse  is  not  inherently  “top  down.” 

*  Reuse  involves  a  perspective  that  necessarily  looks  beyond  the  development 
of  single  projects  or  systems. 

*  Reuse  involves  the  exploitation  of  commonality  at  many  levels  of  abstraction 
besides  that  easily  captured  in  code. 

Simos  (1987)  further  observes: 

Software  reuse  is  not  specifically  addressed  in  the  conventional  top-down 
rnodel,  in  which  systems  are  designed  via  a  process  of  modular  decompo¬ 
sition.  Hence,  structured  methodologies  rarely  include  specific  techniques 
for  analyzing  domains  to  extract  maximally  reusable  components  (though 
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object-oriented  design  methods  may  rightly  claim  to  improve  this  state  of 
affairs  to  a  great  extent  (Simos  references  Meyer  1987  here)).  Since  most 
applications  are  in  fact  hybrids  of  reuse  and  new  design,  de  facto  reuse  does 
occur;  yet  it  is  often  confined  to  ad  hoc,  informal  contexts  that  fall  between 
the  cracks  of  the  “official”  methodology  being  followed  by  the  project,  and 
is  dependent  on  developers’  intuitive  grasp  of  common  functionality  within 
the  semantics  of  the  application. 

What  is  needed  is  a  process  model  that  allows  for  iteration  between 
the  top-down,  “problem-driven”  approach  and  a  bottom-up,  “parts-driven” 
perspective  . . .  Such  a  process  model  would  correspond  more  closely  to  the 
real  state  of  practice  in  software  development  than  the  current  model,  and 
would  at  least  initially  have  a  less  prescriptive,  more  descriptive,  fiavor. 

2.2.2  A  Generic  Reuse/Reusability  Model 

Kang  (1987)  suggests  a  refinement  to  the  DOD-STD-2167A  life  cycle  by  identi¬ 
fying  reuse  activities  applicable  to  each  phase.  He  describes  a  generic  reuse  activity 
model  developed  at  SEI  as  the  base  model  for  use  in  refining  each  phase.  As  noted 
in  Chapter  1,  Kang  defines  reuse  to  be  “an  act  of  synthesizing  a  solution  to  a  prob¬ 
lem  based  on  predefined  solutions  to  subproblems.”  He  proposes  the  following  four 
steps  to  be  performed  at  each  phzise: 

1.  understanding  the  problem  and  identifying  a  solution  structure  based 
on  the  predefined  components; 

2.  reconfiguring  the  solution  structure  to  improve  the  possibility  of  using 
predefined  components  available  at  the  next  phase; 

3.  acquiring,  [assessing,]  instantiating,  and  modifying  predefined  compo¬ 
nents;  and 

4.  integrating  the  components  into  the  products  for  this  phase. 

Note  that  we  have  added  “assessing”  to  Kang’s  statement  number  3.  While  he  men¬ 
tions  “assessing”  in  his  discussion  and  his  statement  therefore  assumes  assessment 
is  performed,  we  felt  “assessing”  should  be  explicitly  stated  for  clarity.  Kang  offers 
the  following  comments  on  the  four  steps: 

The  major  tasks  under  the  first  step  are  to  understand  the  problem  to 
solve,  build  up  the  knowledge  of  the  predefined  solutions,  and  apply  the 
knowledge  in  structuring  the  problem  in  terms  of  the  subproblems  to  which 
solutions  already  exist. 

Once  a  solution  structure  is  identified  based  on  the  predefined  compo¬ 
nents  available  at  a  given  phase,  the  next  step  is  to  reconfigure  the  solution 
in  order  to  optimize  reuse  both  at  the  current  phase  and  the  next  phase. 
Doing  so  requires  identifying  experts  of  the  next  phase  activity  who  will 
review  the  proposed  solution,  identify  candidate  components  available  at 
the  next  phase,  and  evaluate  the  reusability  of  the  candidate  components. 
Based  on  the  potential  reuse  at  the  next  phase  as  well  as  at  the  current 
phase,  an  optimal  solution  structure  is  to  be  identified.  We  anticipate  that 
the  first  two  steps  would  be  iterated  a  number  of  times. 

The  major  output  from  the  first  two  steps  are  a  solution  structure  and 
a  reuse  plan  for  the  next  phase.  The  third  step  includes  tasks  of  malting 
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components  identified  in  the  solution  structure  ready  for  integration.  These 
tasks  include  acquiring  reusable  components,  modifying  and/or  instantiat¬ 
ing  reusable  components,  and  developing  the  components  that  cannot  be 
acquired  or  for  which  modification  is  not  economic.  Finally,  the  completed 
components  axe  integrated  into  the  product(s)  required  for  the  phase.  The 
products  are  subjected  to  a  formal  review  before  teing  released  to  the  next 
phase. 

Kang  (1987)  also  includes  2m  example  of  the  application  of  this  generic  reuse 
model  to  the  software  requirements  phase.  That  discussion  identifies  the  experts 
who  will  participate  in  step  2  as  domain  experts.  The  reuse  model  wotdd  be  applied 
to  refine  the  other  phases  of  the  2167A  life  cycle  in  much  the  same  way.  SEI  is 
currently  evaluating  this  approach  to  integrating  reuse  into  the  software  process. 

As  the  generic  reuse  activity  model  now  stands,  it  does  not  deal  with  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  reusable  components  to  a  library.  The  following  is  suggested  as  step  5 
(thus  creating  a  five-step  reuse/reusability  model): 

5.  evaluating  reusability  prospects  of  components  rjiat  must  be  developed 
and  components  obtained  by  modifying  predefined  components  for  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  set  of  predefined  components. 

This  activity  would  include  consideration  of  the  advisability  of  generalizing  the 
components  for  improved  reusability. 

It  is  significant  to  observe  that  this  reuse/reusability  model  actually  spans  mul¬ 
tiple  projects,  since  the  expectation  is  that  products  created  within  a  given  project 
will  be  used  in  other  projects.  Thus  to  be  effective  in  software  reuse,  an  organization 
must  of  necessity  take  this  multi-project  view  of  development  and  maintenance. 

Decisions  with  respect  to  reuse  must  be  based  on  knowledge,  and  automation  of 
the  decision  process  is  an  important  goal  (e.g.,  Iscoe  1987).  The  process  proposed  by 
Kang  (1987)  assumes  a  manual  decision  process,  based  on  the  use  of  domain  experts. 
Research  is  being  conducted  to  determine  better  ways  to  perform  domain  analysis 
and  to  capture  domain  knowledge  in  machine-processable  form.  (We  discuss  domeiin 
analysis  in  Section  3.1.)  Kang’s  approach  does  not  explicitly  take  into  account 
the  transformational  approach  to  the  life  cycle.  The  goal  of  generating  executable 
software  from  requirements  has  been  realized  so  far  only  in  very  limited  domains 
(e.g.,  see  the  discussion  of  MicroSTEP  in  Section  2.2.3).  To  the  extent  success  is 
achieved,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  life  cycle  phases  manually. 

Dusink  (1989)  takes  a  somewhat  different  approach  than  Kang.  He  suggests  a 
set  of  steps  that  go  through  the  entire  software  development  process,  focusing  on 
the  application  domain.  Dusink  also  discusses  supporting  tools  for  his  process. 
Basili  et  al.  (1989)  characterize  the  reuse  process  as: 

1.  specifying  the  object  to  be  created; 

2.  searching  the  project,  domain,  and  general  databeises  for  reuse  candidates; 

3.  evaluating  the  candidates  to  determine  which  (if  2iny)  should  be  used; 

4.  modifying,  if  necessary,  to  fit  specific  needs; 

5.  integrating  the  reusable  components; 

6.  validating;  and 

7.  feeding  back  the  knowledge  regarding  the  payoff  of  reuse. 
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2.2.3  Alternatives  to  the  Waterfall  Model 

Perhaps  the  best-known  alternative  to  the  waterfall  life-cycle  model  is  the  spiral 
model  (Boehm  1988),  which  recognizes  that  software  development  is  not  inherently 
sequential.  The  model  incorporates  risk  analysis  at  each  spiral  phase.  Boehm  has 
not  addressed  reuse  explicitly  with  the  spiral  model. 

Simos  (1987)  proposes  the  domain-oriented  software  life  cycle.  The  domain 
life-cycle  model  “formalizes  typical  patterns  in  the  development  of  related  series  of 
applications  and  the  persistence  of  information  from  one  application  to  the  next” 
(Simos  1987). 

Raymond  Yeh  and  his  colleagues  are  actively  pursuing  software  reuse  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  prototyping  life-cycle  paradigm  (Yeh  and  Welch  1987).  Hartman 
Q989)  describes  their  approach,  which  is  based  on  incremental  interactive  speci¬ 
fication  with  prototyping  performed  at  each  level  of  development,  with  reuse  at 
each  level  (specifications,  design,  code,  etc.),  and  with  maintenance  performed  at 
the  specification  level.  Their  developments  include  PROTO  (a  tool  for  functional 
prototyping)  and  MicroSTEP  (which  achieves  mapping  from  high-level  specifica¬ 
tions  to  code  for  a  specific  domain).  They  are  also  engaged  in  U.S.  Army  Strategic 
Defense  Command  (SDC)-funded  work  to  define  and  to  implement  methodology, 
environment,  and  tools  to  support  the  life-cycle  model. 

An  increasingly  important  methodology  is  OOD.  It  is  considered  by  many  re¬ 
searchers  to  be  promising  relative  to  software  reuse.  Booch  (1987)  combines  OOD 
with  component  reuse  through  use  of  the  Ada  programming  language,  and  has 
spurred  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  promise  of  reuse.  Another  influential  advo¬ 
cate  of  OOD  as  the  basis  for  reuse  is  Meyer  (1987).  His  Eiffel  language  serves  as 
the  basis  for  his  reuse  research  and  recommendations.  McKay  (1989)  has  proposed 
an  object-oriented  approach  to  software  development  and  maintenance,  with  an 
automated,  knowledge-based  approach  to  identification  of  reuse  opportunities. 

Lieberherr  and  Riel  (1988)  have  designed  the  Demeter  system  based  on  OOD, 
coupled  with  parameterized  classes.  They  seek  to  “grow”  software  (as  recommended 
by  Brooks  (1987))  through  inheritance  and  parameterization,  rather  than  to  build 
or  to  create  software. 

Kaiser  and  Garlan  (1987)  have-sought  to  improve  OOD  for  reuse  by  devising  a 
notation  (called  MELD)  that  is  independent  of  any  object-oriented  language  (and 
would  be  translated  into  a  conventional  programming  language).  Their  system  sup¬ 
ports  composition  of  components  through  merging  of  data  structures  and  methods 
from  two  or  more  “features”  (their  name  for  reusable  building  blocks  similar  in 
concept  to  Ada  padcages).  They  employ  inheritance  and  data  structure/behavior 
encapsulation  from  OOD. 

Rogerson  and  Bailin  (1987)  conducted  an  experiment  in  reuse  based  on  OOD 
versus  functional  decomposition  and  determined  that  it  is  easier  to  detect  reusability 
within  a  given  context  for  objects  (which  they  represented  as  Ada  packages). 

Bailin  (Bailin  1987;  Bailin  and  Moore  1987)  describes  an  object-oriented  ap¬ 
proach  to  software  development  incorporating  reuse,  devised  by  Computer  Tech¬ 
nology  Associates,  Inc.  for  NASA  GSFC.  They  anticipated  that  OOD  could  foster 
reuse,  and  recommended  that  GSFC  pursue  the  approach.  They  have  developed 
the  Software  Reuse  Environment  (SRE),  consisting  of  an  OOD  facility,  a  reuse 
database,  and  search  and  navigate  functions.  The  OOD  facility  is  the  user  front-end, 
and  provides  graphics  support  for  diagram  representation,  automatically  creates  a 
first  approximation  to  an  OOD  for  annotated  data  flow  diagrams,  and  assesses  the 
quality  of  hierarchies  of  object  diagrams  (by  means  of  the  design  quality  asses¬ 
sor).  The  reuse  database  is  structured  by  means  of  semantic  networks  (relating 
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objects  by  keywords  and  associations,  constituting  a  “faceted  classification  scheme” 
(Prieto-Diaa  and  Freeman  1987)).  This  concept  is  discussed  further  in  Chapter  3. 
Navigation  functions  permit  a  user  to  begin  with  a  specified  product  or  keyword 
and  to  move  through  the  reuse  database  examining  relationships  and  attributes  of 
reusable  objects  for  possible  reuse. 

Bailin  is  also  performing  research  toward  applying  an  object-oriented  approach 
to  requirements  specification  (Bailin  1989)  with  the  intention  that  the  object- 
oriented  specification  lead  smoothly  to  OOD  and  thus  to  programming  in  Ada 
or  some  other  high-level  language.  He  suggests  using  this  method  rather  than 
structured  anzilysis  when  the  use  of  OOD  is  anticipated.  Dommn  analysis  may  be 
viewed  as  a  life-cycle  phase  occurring  prior  to  requirements  determination  (Kang 
1989;  Prieto-Diaz  1987a).  Domain  analysis  is  discussed  in  Section  3.1.  Domain 
analysis  would  not  precede  each  requirements  determination  activity,  but  rather  its 
output  (i.e,,  domain  model  and  domain  architecture)  would  serve  as  input  to  the 
requirements  determination  activity  for  numerous  software  development  projects. 

2.2.4  Establishing  a  Process 

Substantial  progress  is  being  made  in  devising  software  engineering  processes 
that  encourage  reuse  and  reusability.  While  specific  aspects  of  some  approaches  are 
presently  undergoing  experimented  eveduation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of 
the  ideas  are  workable  and  can  be  applied  with  profit.  Kang’s  generic  reuse  activity 
model,  augmented  with  a  reusability  step  as  suggested  herein,  seems  a  very  practical 
and  workable  approach  to  2167A  refinement.  And,  it  would  appear  to  be  applicable 
as  stated  to  any  mtdtiphase  process  (e.g.,  Bailin’s  object-oriented  process)  in  which 
phase  transitions  are  based  on  manual  decision  making.  Indeed,  the  same  process 
would  be  required  in  the  event  of  automated  support  to  phase  transitioning — the 
only  difference  being  that  some  of  the  activities  would  be  achieved  by  automated, 
knowledge-based  means. 

Maintenemce  activities  were  not  directly  addressed  by  Kang,  but  the 
reuse/reusability  model  applies  equally  well  to  software  enhancement  as  to  original 
development,  since  mainteneince  and  original  development  should  follow  essentially 
the  same  software  engineering  process. 

As  we  have  previously  noted,  deciding  on  the  software  process  (or  processes) 
for  an  organization  is  a  major  decision.  Consideration  of  Kang’s  model  makes  it 
clear  that  reuse  likely  can  be  accommodated  effectively  as  a  refinement  to  an  or¬ 
ganization’s  existing  software  process,  perhaps  lessening  to  some  extent  the  impact 
of  introducing  software  reuse.  Whatever  approach  to  a  software  engineering  pro¬ 
cess  is  teiken,  software  reuse  emd  reusability  should  be  important,  integral,  natural, 
and  inescapable  elements  of  the  process.  The  following  guidelines  ensue  from  the 
preceding  discussion. 

SPl:  Initiate  action  to  establish  a  software  engineering  "process  (including  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance)  that  includes  reuse  and  reusability  as  important, 
integral,  natural,  and  inescapable  elements. 

SP2:  Augment  DOD-STD-2167A  with  refinements  that  specifically  support  and 
encourage  reusability  and  reuse  (e.g.,  the  five-step  generic  reuse/reusability 
model). 

SP3:  Consider  the  object-oriented  methodology  for  use  within  the  software  process. 

SP4:  Automate  activities  within  the  software  process  as  understanding  and  ex¬ 
perience  permit. 


3.  TECHNICAL  GUIDELINES 


3.1  DOMAIN  ANALYSIS 

A  few  organizations  have  tahen  all  the  software  being  developed  and  placed  it 
into  a  repository  (which  is  sometimes  appropriately  called  a  software  junkyard). 
The  software  components  considered  for  reuse,  however,  should  be  carefully  chosen, 
considering  that  often  the  reuse  development  costs  can  be  considerably  higher  than 
the  development  costs  for  the  custom  software.  This  may  be  due  to  the  form  the 
reusable  software  takes  (generic,  parameterized,  application  generator,  etc.)  and  to 
the  rigor  employed  in  testing  it. 

Two  categories  of  software  seem  to  be  good  candidates  for  reuse:  horizontally 
reusable  and  vertically  reusable  components.  Horizontal  reuse  refers  to  reuse  across 
a  broad  range  of  application  areas  (such  as  data  structures,  sorting  algorithms,  and 
user  interface  mechanisms),  while  vertical  reuse  refers  to  components  of  software 
within  a  given  application  area  that  can  be  reused  in  similar  applications  within  the 
same  problem  domain  (Tracz  1987a).  Horizontal  reuse  has,  no  doubt,  been  studied 
the  most  so  far  (Boocn  1987),  and  it  likely  has  occurred  much  more  frequently 
than  vertical  reuse.  The  main  reasons  for  this  are  that  horizontal  reuse  is  better 
understood  and  easier  to  achieve.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  potential  leverage 
can  come  from  verticzd  reuse — by  intensive  reuse  of  carefully  crafted  solutions  to 
problems  within  an  application  domain.  The  CAMP  project  (McNicholl  et  al.  1986) 
is  an  example  of  vertical  reuse. 

In  order  to  achieve  vertical  reuse,  a  domain  analysis  is  required.  Kang  (1989) 
reports  on  domain  analysis  work  (sometimes  called  features  analysis)  at  SEI.  He 
describes  domain  analysis  as  follows: 

Domain  analysis  is  a  phase  in  the  software  life  cycle  where  a  domain 
model,  which  describes  the  common  functions,  data  and  relationships  of  a 
family  of  systems  in  the  domain,  a  dictionary,  which  defines  the  terminolo¬ 
gies  used  in  the  domain,  and  a  software  ardiitecture,  which  describes  the 
packaging,  control,  and  interfaces,  are  produced.  The  information  necessary 
to  produce  a  domain  model,  a  dictionary,  and  an  architecture  is  gathered, 
organized,  and  represented  during  the  domain  analysis. 

Domain  analysis  is  related  to  requirements  analysis  but  it  is  performed 
in  a  much  broader  scope  and  generates  different  results.  It  encompasses  a 
family  of  systems  in  a  domain,  produces  a  domain  model  with  parameteri¬ 
zation  to  accommodate  the  differences,  and  defines  a  standard  architecture 
based  on  which  software  components  can  be  developed  and  integrated.  A 
domain  model  and  an  associated  dictionary  represent  the  domain  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  an  architecture  represents  the  framework  for  developing  reusable 
components  and  for  synthesizing  systems  from  the  reusable  components. 

An  ideal  domain  model  and  architecture  would  be  applicable  throughout 
the  life-cycle  from  requirements  analysis  through  maintenance. 

Kang  (1989)  also  answers  the  question,  “Why  do  we  need  to  do  domain  analy¬ 
sis?” 

As  the  areas  to  which  computers  are  applied  become  larger,  one  of  the 
problems  faced  by  the  industry  is  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  software 
engineers  who  have  the  required  application  domain  knowledge.  Reuse  of 
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application  domain  knowledge  is  becoming  an  important  issue  in  software 
engineering.  The  purpose  of  domain  analysis  is  to  gather  and  represent 
application  domain  knowledge  in  a  model  and  to  develop  an  architecture 
that  shows  how  the  problems  in  a  domain  are  addressed  in  software  systems. 

A  domain  model  unifies  and  consolidates  the  domain  knowledge  which  may 
be  reused  in  subsequent  developments. 

More  and  more  organizations  consider  software  as  an  asset  that  can 
provide  an  important  edge  in  business  competition.  Therefore,  identifying 
areas  that  will  meiximize  the  return  on  software  investment  is  an  activity 
that  encompasses  both  business  planning  and  software  engineering.  The 
business  planning  activity  identifies  future  products,  and  the  domain  analy¬ 
sis  activity  identifies  the  product  commonality  and  potential  software  assets. 
The  information  on  the  software  assets  can  be  fed  back  to  future  business 
planning.  Also,  the  product  commonality  information  enables  large-grain 
reuse  across  the  products. 

The  productivity  and  quality  improvement  from  reusing  components 
built  for  the  purpose  of  reuse  is  much  greater  than  that  from  components 
developed  without  reuse  in  mind.  However,  in  order  to  build  reusable  com¬ 
ponents,  the  contexts  in  which  the  reusable  components  will  be  used  must 
be  understood  and  the  reusable  components  must  be  designed  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  contextual  differences.  A  domain  model  and  an  architecture  define 
the  contexts  for  developing  reusable  components. 

Kang  (1989)  eilso  briefly  summarizes  an  approach  to  domain  zinalysis  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  following  summary  of  the  paper: 

Domain  analysis  is  an  activity  to  produce  a  domain  model,  a  dictionary 
of  terminologies  used  in  a  domain,  and  a  software  architecture  for  a  family 
of  systems.  These  outputs  from  the  domain  aneilysis: 

*  facilitate  reuse  of  domain  knowledge  in  systems  development, 

*  define  the  context  in  which  reusable  components  can  be  developed 
and  the  reusability  of  candidate  components  can  be  ascertained, 

*  provide  a  model  for  classifying,  storing,  and  retrieving  software  com¬ 
ponents, 

*  provide  a  framework  for  tooling  and  systems  synthesis  from  the 
reusable  components, 

*  allow  large-grain  reuse  across  products,  and 

*  can  be  used  to  identify  software  assets. 

Based  on  our  experience  with  a  domain  analysis  (called  features  anedysis 
in  this  project)  and  the  potential  benefits  from  it,  we  believe  that  domain 
analysis  should  be  a  standard  activity  in  the  software  development  life  cycle. 

Lee  and  RissmEm  (1989)  describe  their  work  at  SEI  in  determining  domain-specific 
software  architectures. 

Cohen  (1989)  summarizes  a  domain  analysis  methodology  in  eight  steps.  He 
also  shows  the  steps  in  flow  diagram  form.  The  steps  are: 

1.  Select  specific  functions/objects. 

2.  Abstract  functions/objects. 
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3.  Define  taxonomy. 

4.  Identify  common  features. 

5.  Identify  specific  relationships. 

6.  Abstract  the  relationships. 

7.  Derive  a  functional  model. 

8.  Define  a  domain  language. 

A  domain  language  could  take  one  of  many  possible  forms:  a  conventional  1^- 
guage,  a  knowledge-based  system,  an  object-oriented  system,  or  another  available 

formalism. 

Prieto-Diaz  (1987a)  comments  on  the  need  to  define  a  domain  boundary  i.e., 
where  one  domain  enas  and  another  begins.  Also,  he  views  the  domam-specinc 
language,  produced  in  step  8  above,  as  encapsulated  in  a  formal  language  and 
serving  as  a  specification  language  for  the  construction  of  systems  in  the  domam. 
Prieto- Diaz  characterizes  this  as  the  “reuse  of  analysis  of  information,  and  states 
the  opinion  that  this  “is  the  most  powerful  sort  of  reuse.”  i  j  v 

Prieto-Diaz  briefly  summarizes  the  domain  analysis  approames  used  by 
Raytheon  (in  the  work  reported  by  Lanergan  and  Grasso  1984),  and  by  McDonnell 
Douglas  (in  the  CAMP  work).  Palmer  (1989)  of  McDonnell  Douglas  provides  the 
following  observations  from  the  CAMP  work: 

CAMP-1  began  with  a  domain  analysis  that  involved  the  missile  op¬ 
erational  flight  software  from  a  set  of  ten  missiles.  From  this  analysis,  we 
identified  approximately  250  common  parts  and  developed  a  t^onomy  mth 
which  to  categorize  those  parts.  We  assumed  (and  were  proved  correct)  that 
we  would  identify  additional  parts  once  we  actually  began  developmei^  ot 
the  common  parts.  Our  final  part  coimt  at  the  end  of  CAMP-2  was  454. 

There  are  as  yet  no  widely  accepted  or  established  techniques  for  per¬ 
forming  a  domain  analysis,  but  a  number  of  issues  have  been  identified.  One 
factor  that  is  critical  is  the  selection  of  an  adequate  domain  representation 
set  upon  which  to  base  the  analysis.  Practical  constrmnts  prevent  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  all  applications  within  a  domain,  thus,  it  is  important  that  the 
sample  set  include  applications  that  are  truly  representative  of  the  domain 
as  it  has  been  defined. 

Neighbors  (1987)  reports  on  the  deliberations  of  the  Domain  Analysis  Working 
Group  at  the  Workshop  on  Software  Reuse,  held  in  October  1987.  The  report 
states  that  “given  a  domain  analysis,  an  organization  should  be  able  to:  (1)  use 
the  domain  model  to  check  the  specifications  and  requirements  for  a  new  required 
system  in  the  domain;  (2)  educate  new  people  in  the  organization  providing  them 
with  the  general  structure  and  operation  of  systems  in  the  dom^;  and  (3)  derive 
operational  systems  directly  from  the  statement  of  the  system  in  domam  specific 
terms.” 

The  working  group  undertook  the  domain  analysis  of  library  management  sys¬ 
tems  as  a  practical  problem,  with  the  same  individuals  serving  as  both  domaan 
experts  and  domain  analysts.  Neighbors  (1987)  describes  the  group  s  activities  in 
some  detail  and  concludes  by  giving  the  following  “Basic  Domain  Analysis  Process. 

1.  Establish  the  domain  subject  area. 
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2.  Collect  the  domain  experts. 

3.  Establish  the  depth  of  analysis  (i.e.,  whether  to  analyze  subdomains). 

4.  Establish  the  width  of  analysis  (i.e.,  determine  the  boundary  of  the 
domain — “Is  this  function  required  by  most  of  the  systems  built  in  this 
domain?”). 

5.  Define  the  specific  domain  objects,  operations,  relationships,  and  con¬ 
straints. 

6.  Hand  test  the  domain  by  attempting  a  description  of  a  specific  system  in 
the  domain. 

7.  Package  the  domain  for  constructive  reusability  by  expressing  it  in  a  form 
for  a  transformational  refinement  tool  such  as  Draco. 

The  working  group  members  used  various  analysis  representations,  including 
data  flow  diagrams,  entity-relationship  diagrams,  semantic  nets,  object  diagrams, 
and  class  hierarchies  with  inheritance.  They  concluded  that  usually  only  one  each 
from  the  object  hierarchy,  data  flow,  and  control  flow  representations  would  be 
needed. 

Hutchinson  and  Hindley  (1988)  report  on  their  work  in  developing  a  domain 
analysis  method.  Their  goals  were: 

♦  to  discover  the  functions  that  imderwrite  reusability, 

♦  to  focus  the  domain  specialist’s  attention  on  reuse, 

♦  to  help  the  domain  specialist  ascertain  reuse  parameters, 

♦  to  discover  how  to  redesign  existing  components  for  reuse,  and 

♦  to  organize  any  domain  for  reuse. 

The  domain  analysis  was  done  by  a  reuse  analyst  with  the  assistance  of  a  domain 
specialist  an  individual  with  an  excellent  understanding  of  the  problem  domain. 
The  rese^chers  developed  structured  domain  analysis  techniques  based  on  ques¬ 
tions  devised  to  assess  a  software  component’s  reusability.  The  domain  on  which 
they  based  their  experimentation  was  a  simulation  of  the  utility  systems  manage¬ 
ment  (USM)  system  of  the  Experimental  Aircraft  Programme  (EAP)  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  subdomains  they  considered  were  propulsion,  fuel  management,  and 
undercarriage.  In  the  case  of  propulsion,  this  subdomain  was  considered  for  reuse 
because  the  controlled  hardware  (the  engines)  would  not  change  significantly  be¬ 
tween  the  EAP  implementation  and  the  next  project;  fuel  management  was  chosen 
because  the  domain  appeared  to  contain  a  lot  of  functional  duplication  within  the 
requirements  definition.  Undercarriage  was  chosen  because  much  of  its  operation 
would  not  change  on  future  implementations. 

reuse  analyst  decided  on  three  levels  of  reuse  to  clarify  the  domain:  the 
initial  level  pertained  to  reuse  of  the  whole  system,  the  next  level  to  reuse  of  subsys¬ 
tems,  and  the  final  level  to  functions  at  the  requirements  level  and  to  components 
at  the  design  and  code  levels.  The  reuse  analyst  presented  12  questions  to  the  do¬ 
main  specialist,  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  domain- specific  knowledge  that 
can  isolate  reusable  components.  The  questions  seek  to  elicit  identification  of  reuse 
attributes  and  reusable  components  in  an  understandable  manner.  The  questions 
are: 

♦  Is  component  fimctionality  required  on  future  implementations? 
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♦  How  common  is  the  component’s  function  within  the  domain? 

♦  Is  there  duplication  of  the  component’s  function  within  the  domain? 

♦  Is  the  component  hardware  dependent? 

♦  Does  the  hardware  remain  unchanged  between  implementations? 

♦  Can  the  hardware  specifics  be  removed  to  another  component? 

♦  Is  the  design  optimized  enough  for  the  next  implementation? 

♦  Can  we  parameterize  a  nonreusable  component  so  that  it  becomes  reusable? 

♦  Is  the  component  reusable  in  many  implementations  with  only  minor 
changes? 

♦  Is  reuse  through  modification  feasible? 

♦  Can  a  nonreusable  component  be  decomposed  to  yield  reusable  components? 

♦  How  valid  is  component  decomposition  for  reuse? 

The  authors  observe  that  reuse  proved  to  be  practical,  even  in  the  hardware- 
dependent  areas  being  analyzed.  They  assessed  the  requirements  functions  as  po¬ 
tentially  75  percent  reusable  for  the  next  implementation,  and  indicated  that  reuse 
could  be  equally  high  for  code  designed  for  reuse  from  these  requirements. 

Tracz  (1987a)  ^so  goes  through  an  example  of  domain  aneilysis,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  reusable  software  design,  based  on  his  use  of  both  parameterization  and 
application  generators.  His  general  approach  to  software  composition  is  summa¬ 
rized  in  Section  3.3.4. 

We  conclude  this  section  by  suggesting  the  following  guidelines. 

DAI:  Select  domain(s)  carefully  for  analysis,  based  on  the  maturity  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  organization’s  activities  within  each  domain  and  on  the 
planned  emphasis  the  domain  is  to  receive. 

DA2:  Determine  and  apply  a  systematic  approach  to  domain  analysis,  yielding 
a  domain  model,  a  set  of  domain  terminology,  and  a  domain  architec¬ 
ture. 

DAS:  Use  domain  analysis  results  as  a  basis  for  classifying,  storing,  and  re¬ 
trieving  reusable  components. 

DA4:  Use  domain  analysis  results  as  a  basis  for  decisions  about  the  advisability 
of  investing  in  specific  instances  of  reusable  software. 

DAS:  Use  domain  analysis  results  to  help  understand  how  existing  domain- 
specific  reusable  software  may  be  applied. 

3.2  CREATING  REUSABLE  COMPONENTS 

3.2.1  Reusable  Components  Spanning  the  Life  Cycle 

The  goal  of  practitioners  of  software  reuse  should  be  to  malce  use  of  existing 
knowledge  and  software  artifacts  throughout  the  software  life  cycle  (wide-spectrum 
reuse),  with  the  expectation  that,  the  earlier  the  reuse  occurs  in  the  life  cycle,  the 
greater  should  be  the  payoff.  Code  reuse  is  better  .understood  and  more  prevalent 
by  far  than  other  levels  of  reuse,  but  reuse  of  other  kinds  of  software  components 
is  accelerating. 
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As  we  have  previously  noted,  it  costs  extra  to  prepare  software  components  for 
reuse  due  to  the  necessary  effort  to  generahze  the  components,  to  conduct  extra 
testing,  to  document  the  components,  and  to  classify  and  to  store  them  for  reuse. 
Thus  it  is  important  that  a  careful  assessment  be  made  of  the  likely  payoff  of  such 
extra  costs,  before  investing  in  this  component.  This  decision  process  is  inherent  in 
step  5  of  the  suggested  reuse/reusability  model  in  Section  2.2.2. 

Reuse  of  domain  knowledge  is  a  very  high  level  of  reuse,  and  can  give  extremely 
important  leverage  in  productivity  and  quality,  as  we  discussed.  As  we  noted  in  Sec¬ 
tion  3.1,  a  “domain  language”  is  a  very  high  level  language  incorporating  knowledge 
of  the  objects,  operations  and  relationships  within  a  domain,  which  can  serve  as  a 
specification  language  for  use  in  constructing  systems  in  the  domain  (Prieto-Diaz 
1987a).  This  is  reuse  of  “meta-requirements,”  in  a  sense.  The  software  architectures 
for  a  given  domain,  as  discussed  in  Section  3.1,  also  embody  much  in  the  way  of 
requirements  and  design,  and  use  of  the  architecture  results  in  reuse  of  requirements 
and  design.  Domain  analysis  information  is  an  important  ingredient  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  process  concerning  preparation  of  reusable  components.  That  is,  the  required 
functionality  within  a  domain,  as  reflected  by  the  domain  analysis,  helps  determine 
whether  a  candidate  component’s  functionality  is  likely  to  be  needed  for  reuse. 

Lubars  (1987)  of  MCC  discusses  the  potential  reuse  of  many  kinds  of  software 
components,  including  domain-related  knowledge,  requirements,  abstract  designs, 
abstract  algorithms,  design  and  program  transformations,  and  code.  Also  important 
for  reuse  are  test  plans,  test  cases,  and  test  results.  Research  is  being  conducted  to 
generate  code  from  requirements  through  automatic  transformations  (e.g.,  Baxter 
1987V  Some  success  has  been  achieved  in  very  narrow  domains  (e.g.,  Hartman 
1989),  yet  in  the  foreseeable  future  manual  transformations  will  be  necessary  in 
moving  from  phase  to  phase  in  the  software  life  cycle.  The  greatest  occurrence  of 
high-level  reuse  presently  is  probably  in  “personnel  reuse” — individuals  who  pre¬ 
viously  have  analyzed  requirements  for  similar  systems,  put  to  use  their  retained 
insights  and  approaches. 

A  great  deal  of  “implicit”  reuse  takes  place  when  products  are  reused.  For 
example,  when  a  code  module  is  reused,  a  design  is  being  reused,  and  to  some 
extent  requirements  are  being  reused.  Thus  benefit  is  derived  by  not  having  to 
repeat  preceding  activities.  In  Section  3.2.2  we  consider  mechanisms  for  reusable 
code.  There  we  will  see  that  so-called  “generators”  actually  incorporate  (and  thus 
reuse)  a  very  great  deal  of  requirements  and  design  information. 

A  code  component  retained  “in  isolation”  in  a  reuse  library  is  likely  to  be  of  little 
value.  Thus  it  is  extremely  important  that  design  and  requirements  associated  with 
code  modules  be  retained,  along  with  test  plans,  test  cases,  test  results,  prototypes 
(perhaps),  and  other  related  life  cycle  products.  The  associated  set  of  components 
CM  be  useful  in  many  ways.  For  example,  determining  a  match  (or  near-match) 
with  reusable  requirements,  may  lead  to  reuse  of  the  associated  design  and  code, 
or  at  least  to  reuse  of  the  high-level  design.  Clearly,  the  high-level  design  should 
be  easier  to  understand  and  adapt  than  the  associated  code  would  be.  And,  the 
high-level  and  detailed  designs  should  be  very  valuable  in  understanding  code. 

Due  to  the  likelihood  that  in  the  near  term  reusable  components  will  be  reused 
manually  within  the  software  process,  the  organization  of  the  library,  and  the  means 
for  seardiing  Md  retrieving  related  sets  of  candidate  components,  and  understand¬ 
ing  and  adapting  components,  are  very  important  considerations.  In  Section  3.2.5 
we  consider  issues  of  classifying  and  storing  reusable  components;  the  issues  of 
locating  and  adapting  components  are  discussed  in  Section  3.3. 

We  end  this  subsection  with  the  following  guideHnes. 
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CCl:  Provide  domain  analysis  results  within  the  reuse  framework — explicitly 
and/or  implicitly. 

CC2:  Make  careful  assessments,  including  financial  predictions,  in  deciding 
whether  to  develop  a  reusable  component. 

CCS:  Prepare  for  reuse  all  more-abstract  life  cycle  representations  of  a  reusable 
component  ( e.g.,  prepare  requirements  specification  for  a  high-level  de¬ 
sign). 

CC4:  Record  and  supply  adaptation  suggestions  with  a  reusable  component. 

CCS:  Generalize  a  reusable  component  to  the  extent  practical  during  its  prepa¬ 
ration. 

CC6:  State  as  a  requirement  the  reuse  of  software  and/or  the  creation  of 
reusable  software. 

CC7:  During  the  requirements  determination  phase,  conduct  the  following  ac¬ 
tivities: 

1.  Make  use  of  available  requirements  components  as  appropriate. 

2.  Structure  requirements  to  take  advantage  of  available  high-level  designs. 

3.  Emphasize  preparation  of  reusable  requirements  components  (from 
newly  developed  requirements  and  modified,  previously  available  require¬ 
ments  ). 

CCS:  During  the  high-level  design  phase,  conduct  the  following  activities: 

1.  Make  use  of  available  high-level- design  components  as  appropriate. 

2.  Structure  the  high-level  design  to  take  advantage  of  available  detailed 
designs. 

3.  Emphasize  preparation  of  reusable  high-level- design  components  (from 
newly  developed  high-level  designs  and  modified,  previously  available 
high-level  designs). 

CC9:  During  the  detailed- design  phase,  conduct  the  following  activities: 

1.  Make  use  of  available  detailed- design  components  as  appropriate. 

2.  Structure  the  detailed  design  to  take  advantage  of  available  code  modules. 

3.  Emphasize  preparation  of  reusable  detailed- design  components  (from 
newly  developed  detailed  designs  and  modified,  previously  available  de¬ 
tailed  designs). 

CCIO:  During  the  coding  and  unit-testing  phase,  conduct  the  following  activi¬ 
ties: 

1.  Make  use  of  available  code  components  and  test  cases  as  appropriate. 

2.  Emphasize  preparation  of  reusable  code  components  and  test  cases 
(from  newly  developed  code/test  cases  and  modified,  previously  available 
code/test  cases). 

CCll:  During  integration  testing,  conduct  the  following  activities: 

1.  Make  use  of  available  test  plans,  test  cases,  and  test  results  as  appropri¬ 
ate. 
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2.  Emphasize  pTeparaiion  of  reusable  test  plans /cases /results  (from  newly 
developed  tests  and  modified,  previously  available  tests). 

CC12:  Recognizing  that  the  maintenance  phase  contains  as  subphases  the  soft¬ 
ware  development  phases,  apply  to  maintenance  the  guidelines  provided 
above  for  requirements,  design,  coding,  and  testing. 

3.2.2  Code  Components 

Reusable  code  is  the  most  researched  of  the  reuse  abstraction  levels;  more  is 
known  about  it,  more  has  been  written  about  it,  and  most  softwzire  reuse  has  been 
based  on  code.  In  this  section  we  consider  two  aspects  of  reusable  code,  namely  (1) 
passive  versus  dynamic  code  components  and  (2)  programming  style. 

3.2.2.1  Passive  Versus  Dynamic  Code  Components 

There  are  two  different  clearly  distinguishable  categories  of  code  components 
for  reuse.  The  first  may  be  called  passive  components  or  building  blocks,  which  are 
used  essentially  unchiinged,  by  means  of  composition.  The  second  category  involves 
dynamic  components  or  generators,  which  generate  a  product  for  reuse.  These  com¬ 
ponents  are  also  spoken  of  as  reusable  patterns,  and  they  are  very  effective  when 
feasible.  Generators  are  of  two  fundamental  types  (Biggerstaff  and  Richter  1987): 
(1)  apphcation  generators  (employing  reusable  patterns  of  code)  and  (2)  transforma¬ 
tion  systems  (which  generate  a  product  by  successive  application  of  transformation 
rules;  e.g.,  see  Cheatham  1984).  Generators  by  their  nature  tend  to  lift  the  ab¬ 
straction  level  for  reuse  above  that  of  code  building  blocks.  For  example,  compiler 
syntax  analyzer  generators  (e.g.,  YACC)  do  their  work  with  little  need  for  the  user 
to  understand  the  imderlying  concepts.  Simulation  languages/systems  constitute 
another  application  of  reusable  patterns  to  achieve  effective  leverage  (Hooper  1988). 
Prototyping  usually  is  based  on  significant  reuse  of  software;  it  may  be  very  high- 
level  language  based,  somewhat  like  simulation  languages,  and/or  may  be  based 
on  code  blocks.  Foiurth  generation  languages  constitute  another  kind  of  reusable 
pattern,  and  also  substantially  lift  the  reuse  abstraction  level. 

Code  blocks  for  reuse  have  historically  been  subprograms  (procedures  or  func¬ 
tions),  and  now  also  include  Ada  packages  (collections  of  reusable  subprograms  with 
their  encapsulated  environment),  classes  (in  the  sense  of  object-oriented  program¬ 
ming),  and  Ada  generics.  Parameterized  code  may  be  beised  on  any  of  the  forms 
of  code  blocks  just  mentioned.  Also,  code  templates  may  be  used,  with  slots  to  be 
filled  in  by  a  user  to  customize  for  a  given  application. 

The  recent  past  has  produced  better  programming  languages  for  reusability 
support — especially  Ada.  Modula-2  and  varioiis  other  available  languages  also  ha  -e 
some  good  features.  But  the  DOD  mandate  for  use  of  Ada  doubtless  makes  Ada 
the  language  of  choice  for  code  reuse,  and  Ada  has  very  strong  features  for  reuse, 
such  as  the  package  (information  hiding,  encapsulation,  etc.)  and  generics.  (See 
Section  3.2.3.) 

3.2.2. 2  Programming  Style 

Basil!  et  al.  (1989)  have  provided  a  number  of  guidelines  for  developing  Ada 
code,  based  on  their  reseaxdi  into  the  impacts  for  reuse  of  the  strength  of  data  bind¬ 
ings  of  a  module  with  its  environment,  and  on  their  assessment  of  effort  necessary 
to  transform  existing  Ada  code  for  reuse  in  contexts  other  than  the  original  one. 
They  suggest  the  following: 
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*  Avoid  excessive  multiple  nesting  in  any  language  constructs. 

*  Usage  of  the  USE  clause  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

*  Components  should  not  interact  with  their  outer  environment. 

*  Appropriate  use  of  packaging  could  greatly  accommodate  reusability. 

*  Avoid  mingling  resource  units  with  application-specific  context. 

*  Avoid  literal  values. 

*  Keep  interfaces  abstract. 

The  guidelines  above  that  are  Ada-specific  are  also  included  in  Section  3.2.3,  Guide¬ 
lines  for  Writing  Reusable  Ada  Code. 

Berard  (EVB  1987)  stresses  the  importance  of  good  coding  style  for  reuse — e.g., 
using  meaningful  identifiers;  avoiding  literal  constants;  using  adequate,  concise,  and 
precise  comments;  making  frequent  and  appropriate  use  of  packages;  isolating  and 
clearly  identifying  environmentally  dependent  code;  and,  modules  should  be  highly 
cohesive  and  loosely  coupled.  In  general,  as  implied  above,  the  approaches  that 
promote  understanding  for  maintainability  serve  equally  well  for  reuse.  Barsotti 
and  Wilkinson  (1987)  argue  that  reusability  of  code  is  essentially  a  byproduct  of 
quality  and  maintainability.  To  this  end,  they  recommend: 

*  using  certified  algorithms, 

*  defining  error  handling, 

*  defining  exceptional  conditions, 

*  establishing  explicit  interfaces, 

*  developing  modular  programs, 

*  parameterizing,  and 

*  providing  all  test  data  and  reports. 

They  cilso  provide  a  list  of  quality  criteria:  accuracy,  application  independence, 
augmentability,  completeness,  conciseness,  consistency,  fault  tolerance,  generality, 
legibility,  self-descriptiveness,  simplicity,  structuredness,  system  accessibility,  and 
traceability.  They  provide  precise  definitions  to  all  these  terms.  By  application  inde¬ 
pendence  they  mean  nondependency  on  the  database  system,  microcode,  computer 
architecture,  and  algorithms  (i.e.,  not  independence  from  an  application  dommn); 
this  thus  includes  the  important  criterion  of  portability.  By  system  accessibility, 
they  mean  provision  for  control  and  audit  of  access  to  the  software  and  data. 

They  indicate  that  all  these  criteria  support  reusability  and  that  all  support 
maintainability  except  accuracy,  application  independence,  and  fault  tolerance:  re¬ 
liability  is  supported  by  all  except  application  independence,  augmentability,  gen¬ 
erality,  self-descriptiveness,  simphcity,  and  system  accessibility.  While  one  could 
argue  with  some  of  these  particulars,  the  concepts  are  worthwhile.  These  and  other 
criteria  relate  to  the  concept  of  software  metrics — criteria  by  which  the  suitability 
of  software  may  be  measured. 

St.  Dennis  (1987)  suggests  a  list  of  15  language-independent  characteristics  of 
reusable  code. 

1.  Interface  is  both  syntactically  and  semantically  clear. 

2.  Interface  is  written  at  the  appropriate  (abstract)  level. 
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3.  Component  does  not  interfere  with  its  environment. 

4.  Component  is  designed  as  object-oriented;  that  is,  packaged  as  typed  data 
with  procedures  and  functions  that  act  on  the  data. 

5.  Actions  based  on  function  results  are  made  at  the  next  level  up. 

6.  Component  incorporates  scaffolding  for  use  during  building  phase. 

7.  Information  needed  to  use  software,  its  specification,  shotild  be  separate 
from  the  details  of  its  implementation,  its  body. 

8.  Component  exhibits  high  cohesion/low  coupling. 

9.  Component  and  interface  are  written  to  be  readable  by  persons  other  than 
the  author. 

10.  Component  is  written  with  the  right  balance  between  generality  and  speci¬ 
ficity. 

11.  Component  is  accompanied  by  sufficient  documentation  to  make  it  findable. 

12.  Component  can  be  used  without  change  or  with  only  minor  modifications. 

13.  Component  should  be  insulated  from  host /target  dependencies  and  assump¬ 
tions  about  its  environment;  it  should  be  isolated  from  format  and  content 
of  information  passed  through  it  that  it  does  not  use. 

14.  Component  is  standardized  in  the  areas  of  invoking,  controlling,  and  termi¬ 
nating  its  function;  error-handling;  and  communication  sind  structure. 

15.  Components  should  be  written  to  exploit  domain  of  applicability;  compo¬ 
nents  should  constitute  the  right  abstraction  and  modularity  for  the  appli¬ 
cation. 

We  will  consider  these  characteristics  further  with  regard  to  the  Ada  reuse 
guidelines  in  Section  3.2.3.  Now  we  suggest  the  following  guidelines. 

CC13:  Supply  reusable  code  in  the  form  of  a  generator  or  a  transformation 
system  for  greater  reuse  leverage,  when  practical. 

CC14;  In  preparing  code  blocks,  use  Ada  generics,  parameterized  procedures, 
and  code  templates  for  greater  reuse  generality,  as  appropriate. 

CC15:  Emphasize  good  programming  style  in  developing  reusable  code,  creating 
code  exhibiting  under standability,  reliability,  and  maintainability. 

3.2.3  Guidelines  for  Writing  Reusable  Ada  Code 

The  Ada  language  is  at  once  a  primary  motivator  of  reuse  and  a  primary  mech¬ 
anism  for  reuse.  Ada  provides  a  rich  set  of  features  supporting  reusabiUty  (St. 
Dennis  1986),  including: 

*  packages, 

*  separate  compilation  and  checking  across  program  units, 

*  separate  specifications  and  bodies  for  program  units, 

*  information  hiding  constructs  (e.g.,  private  types), 

*  generics,  and 
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*  strong  typing. 

Ada  was  designed  to  promote  reKability  and  maintainability,  programming  as  a 
human  activity,  and  efficiency.  As  St.  Dennis  (1986)  notes. 

Software  reliability,  maintainability  and  efficiency  also  contribute  posi¬ 
tively  to  reusability.  Reliability  contributes  to  user  confidence  in  a  softw^e 
component,  maintainability  to  understeindability,  and  efficiency  to  feasibility 
for  reuse. 

As  we  have  noted,  a  niimber  of  reuse  guidebooks  are  available  (e.g.,  Wald  1986; 
ISEC  1985;  Braun,  Goodenough,  and  Eaves  1985;  St.  Dennis  1986).  Of  these,  St. 
Dennis  provides  by  far  the  most  extensive  set  of  guidelines  for  writing  reusable  Ada 
source  code.  Most  of  the  guidelines  in  the  following  list  are  from  St.  Dennis — and, 
we  have  included  most  of  St.  Dennis’  guidelines.  The  “Exceptions”  sidelines,  and 
a  few  others,  are  from  ISEC.  Most  of  the  guidelines  suggested  by  Basil!  et  al.  (1989) 
are  included  in  the  list. 

The  guidelines  follow,  grouped  by  Ada  features  and  issues.  St.  Dennis  relates 
these  guidelines  to  his  reusability  characteristics  (discussed  in  the  previous  section), 
showing  how  the  characteristics  are  supported  by  the  guidelines. 

SUBPROGRAMS 

ASl:  Separate  subprogram  declarations  and  bodies  for  ease  of  recompilation 
and  modification. 

AS2:  All  reusable  subprograms  except  a  main  program  must  be  written  within 
a  library  unit  package. 

ASS:  Use  subprogram  declarations  to  specify  interfaces  to  reusable  objects.  Use 
subprogram  bodies  to  implement  these  interfaces  and  properties  of  the 
objects. 

AS4:  Write  subprogram  interfaces  at  an  appropriate  abstract  level. 

AS5:  Standardize  the  format  for  first-level,  package-nested  subprogram  decla¬ 
rations,  including  regions  for  purpose,  parameter  descriptions,  and  as¬ 
sociated  documentation. 

AS6:  Standardize  the  format  for  secondary  unit  (subunit)  and  first-level, 
package-body-nested  subprogram  bodies,  including  regions  for  revision 
history,  purpose,  associated  documentation,  parameter  description,  as¬ 
sumptions/resources  required,  side  effects,  diagnostics,  data  declara¬ 
tions,  packages,  operations,  and  algorithmic  code. 

AST:  Write  subprogram  bodies  to  handle  interaction  with/effects  on  their  en¬ 
vironment. 

ASS:  Write  subprogram  bodies  with  one  normal  exit  and  a  grouped  set  of  ab¬ 
normal  exits  via  exception  handlers. 

AS9:  Write  subprogram  bodies  that  pass  results  back  to  callers  rather  than  use 
results  to  effect  their  function. 

ASIO:  Exploit  formal  parameter  modes  to  clarify  subprogram  interface  seman¬ 
tics. 

ASll:  Use  named-parameter  associations  for  calls  on  subprograms  with  more 
than  three  parameters  or  in  any  case  for  interface  clarity. 
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AS12:  Minimize  subprogram  overloading. 

PACKAGES 

API:  Write  library  unit  package  specifications  and  bodies  in  separate  files  for 
ease  of  recompilation  and  modification. 

AP2:  Use  package  specifications  to  specify  the  interface  to  -object  abstractions; 
use  package  bodies  to  encapsulate  implementation-specific  details  of  these 
abstractions  not  needed  by  client  software. 

APS;  Design  packages  to  implement  interfaces  to  reusable  objects  at  a  consis¬ 
tent  abstract  level. 

AP4:  Standardize  the  format  for  library  unit  package  specifications,  including 
various  regions  for  revision  history,  purpose,  associated  documentation, 
diagnostics,  packages,  data  declarations,  operations,  and  private  types. 

APS:  Standardize  the  format  for  secondary  unit  package  bodies,  including  re¬ 
gions  for  revision  history,  purpose,  associated  documentation,  assump¬ 
tions/resources  required,  side  effects,  diagnostics,  packages,  data  decla¬ 
rations,  and  operations  and  initialization  code. 

AP6:  Use  private  or  limited  private  types  and  the  private  part  of  package  speci¬ 
fications  to  restrict  client  software ’s  view  of  data  and  operations  on  that 
data. 

VISIBILITY  RULES 

AVI:  Do  not  use  use  context  clauses. 

AV2:  Use  renaming  declarations  to  resolve  name  conflicts  with  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

AV3:  Use  renaming  declarations  to  facilitate  modifying  reusable  software  to 
represent  new  object  abstractions. 

AV4:  Do  not  hide  package  standard  (i.e.,  do  not  use  the  identifier  standard  as 
a  user- defined  name). 

TASKS 

ATI:  Separate  task  declarations  and  bodies  for  ease  of  recompilation  and  modi¬ 
fication. 

AT2:  Use  task  declarations  to  specify  interfaces  to  reusable  objects.  Use  task 
bodies  to  implement  these  interfaces  and  properties  of  the-  objects. 

ATS:  Write  task  interfaces  at  an  appropriate  abstract  level. 

AT4:  Standardize  the  format  for  first-level,  package-nested-task  declarations, 
including  regions  for  purpose,  entry  descriptions,  representation  clause 
descriptions,  and  associated  documentation. 

ATS:  Standardize  the  format  for  secondary  unit  (subunit)  and  first-level, 
package-body-nested-task  bodies,  including  regions  for  revision  history, 
purpose,  associated  documentation,  assumptions /resources  required,  side 
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effects,  diagnostics,  packages,  data  declarations,  and  operations  and  al¬ 
gorithmic  code. 

AT6:  Write  task  bodies  to  effectively  handle  interaction  with/effects  on  their 
environment. 

ATT:  Write  task  bodies  with  one  normal  exit  or  termination  point  and  a 
grouped  set  of  abnormal  exits  via  exception  handlers. 

ATS:  Write  task  body  accept  statements  that  pass  results  back  to  callers  of  the 
task  rather  than  use  results  to  effect  task  function. 

AT9:  Use  task  types  to  define  reusable  operations  on  data  and  task  objects  to 
implement  particular  (distinct)  instances  of  these  operations. 

ATIO:  Exploit  entry  formal  parameter  modes  to  clarify  task  interface  semantics. 

ATll:  Group  all  default  parameters  in  entry  parameter  specifications  at  the  end 
of  the  specifications. 

AT12:  Use  named  parameter  associations  for  calls  to  task  entries  with  greater 
than  three  parameters  or  in  any  case  for  interface  clarity. 

AT13:  Minimize  entry  overloading. 

AT14:  Write  all  select  statements  with  an  else  part  or  include  a  handler  for  the 
PROGRAN-EllROR  exception  at  the  end  of  the  enclosing  task  block. 

AT15:  Minimize  use  of  task  priorities  or  modify  priorities  accordingly  when 
composing  tasks  with  other  tasks  for  the  sake  of  reuse. 

AT16:  Minimize  use  of  abort  statements. 

PROGRAM  STRUCTURE  AND  COMPILATION  ISSUES 

APSl:  Use  library  unit  package  specifications  as  the  encapsulation  mechanisms 
for  directly  reusable  software  (i.e.,  data  and  operations  on  the  data). 

APS2:  Allow  only  first-level,  nested-nonpackage  entities  in  library  unit  pack¬ 
age  specifications  to  form  the  basis  for  catalogued,  directly  reusable  ob¬ 
jects/software. 

APS3:  Use  secondary  unit  package  bodies,  package  specifications  containing 
only  data,  and  subunits  corresponding  to  first-level,  package-body-nested 
stubs  as  the  encapsulation  mechanisms  for  indirectly  reusable  software. 

APS4:  Use  with  clauses  on  package  specifications  to  reference  only  data  needed 
in  specifications,  with  clauses  can  be  used  freely  on  package  bodies  as 
needed. 

APS5:  Use  subunits  to  achieve  modularity  and  ease  of  recompilation. 

APS6:  Do  not  split  an  abstraction  across  several  packages.  Use  layers  of  pack¬ 
ages  to  reflect  the  abstraction. 

APS7:  Use  separate  compilation  and  separate  specifications  and  bodies  to 
achieve  modularity  and  ease  of  recompilation. 

APS8:  Implement  bodies  of  subprograms  declared  in  a  package  specification  as 
subunits  of  the  package  body. 
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APS9:  Minimize  use  of  Pragma  Elaborate. 

GENERIC  UNITS 

AGl:  Use  generic  "program  units  (i.e.,  packages  and  subprograms)  to  parame~ 
terize  reusable  software  parts. 

AG2:  Use  generic  program  units  to  specify  precise  module  interfaces /imports 
and  exports. 

AGS:  Use  generics  to  allow  specification  of  multiple  instances  of  reusable  soft¬ 
ware  as  compared  to  reuse  of  one  shared  instance. 

AG4:  Use  base  types  rather  than  subtypes  to  specify  the  type  of  a  generic  formal 
object  or  generic  formal  subprogram  parameter  or  to  specify  result  types. 

AGS:  Standardize  the  format  for  Library  unit  and  first-level,  package-nested, 
generic  unit  declarations,  including  a  region  for  description  of  generic 
parameters  as  well  as  staridard  information  required  for  nongeneric  sub¬ 
program  and  package  declarations. 

AG6:  Separate  generic  declarations  from  bodies  for  ease  of  recompilation  and 
modification. 

AG7:  Exploit  generic  formal  object  parameter  modes  to  clarify  interface  se¬ 
mantics. 

AGS:  Use  generic  type  definitions  to  clarify  interface  semantics  and  module 
operation. 

AG9:  Use  additional  generic  parameters  as  necessary  to  effect  inheritance  of 
desired  operators  on  generic  formal  types. 

AGIO:  Minimize  generic  formal  subprogram  parameter  overloading  and  over¬ 
loading  of  subprograms  in  generic  packages. 

AGll:  Minimize  use  of  the  box  notation  (  is  <>)  to  specify  default  generic 
formal  subprograms  as  parameters. 

AG12:  Use  basic  operations/ attributes  associated  with  generic  formal  types  to 
provide  required  generality  to  generic  bodies. 

AG13:  Use  named-parameter  association  in  actual  parameter  parts  of  generic 
instantiations. 

AG14:  Use  default  parameters  for  generic,  actual  parameters  whenever  possible. 

AGIS:  Create  particular  instantiations  of  generic  units  corresponding  to  com¬ 
mon  "uses  of  re-usable  software. 

EXCEPTIONS 

AEl:  For  each  assumption  a  subroutine  depends  on  to  operate  correctly,  define 
an  exception  that  is  to  be  raised  when  the  assumption  is  violated. 

AE2:  For  every  situation  that  would  raise  an  exception,  define  a  function  that 
indicates  whether  the  exception  would  be  raised. 

AES:  Raise  an  exception  if  the  user  can  easily  fix  the  problem.  Let  the  user 
provide  a  subprogram  to  fix  the  problem  if  raising  an  exception  causes 
loss  of  information. 
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AE4:  Provide  a  subprogram  to  return  all  available  information  describing  the 
nature  of  an  exception  situation. 

St.  Dennis  (1986)  offers  detailed  discussions  and  examples  for  the  guidelines 
obtained  from  that  document.  The  reader  is  encouraged  to  consult  St.  Dennis  and 
ISEC  (1985)  for  further  information. 

The  following  guidelines  briefly  summarize  our  observations. 

CC16:  Emphasize  Ada  as  a  suitable  programming  language  for  reusable  code. 

CC17:  Establish  a  set  of  organizational  guidelines  for  code  development. 

3.2.4  Component  Quality 

If  software  reuse  is  to  be  successful,  the  available  reusable  components  must  be 
worthy  of  user  confidence.  Numerous  aspects  bear  upon  the  achievement  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  component  quality,  including  the  understandability  and  completeness  of 
requirements  and  designs,  the  quality  of  documentation,  programming  style,  and 
ultimately  the  correct  performance  of  the  reused  software.  Two  underlying  issues 
that  require  special  attention  are  component  validation  and  verification  (V&V)  and 
configuration  management. 

The  importance  of  the  configuration  management  issue  is  well  known  to  software 
engineers.  Mechanisms  for  configuration  management  are  practiced  effectively  by 
many  organizations.  Since  having  the  trust  and  confidence  of  reusers  is  critical,  great 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  workable  configuration  management  procedures. 

As  we  noted  in  Chapter  2,  there  is  typically  some  resistance  to  using  software 
created  outside  an  organization.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  overcome  any  le¬ 
gitimate  concerns  about  the  quality  and  reliability  of  such  software.  Another  facet 
of  this  issue  is  the  potenticil  liability  the  creating  orgeinization  may  have.  In  most 
respects  this  is  an  unresolved  legal  issue  (Chapter  2);  but  at  a  minimum  the  creating 
organization’s  reputation  and  business  potential  are  affected  by  the  perception  of 
users  of  its  products. 

The  issue  of  component  V&V  is  especially  significant  for  reusable  software. 
Bullard  et  al.  (1989)  have  studied  this  issue  under  the  AIRMICS  Ada  Reuse  and 
Metrics  project.  As  they  observe,  in  the  past  the  focus  of  V&V  was  to  determine 
whether  software  met  its  specification  within  a  specific  environment.  In  the  case 
of  reusable  softwzire,  however,  the  software  may  be  reused  in  ntimerous  different 
environments.  They  differentiate  between  the  “machine  environment”  (physical 
hcirdware  and  virtual  machine  incorporating  operating  system  and  any  run-time 
environment  and  conventions  set  up  by  the  compiler)  and  “application  environ¬ 
ment”  (application-programmer-written  components  with  which  the  reusable  soft¬ 
ware  component  is  to  be  used).  They  note  that  “porting”  a  component  is  changing 
its  machine  environment  and  “adapting”  a  component  is  changing  its  application 
environment.  This  gives  rise  to  the  terminology  of  “portability  errors”  and  “adapt¬ 
ability  errors,”  both  of  which  must  be  avoided  with  reusable  software.  Portability 
and  adaptability  effectively  define  two  different  interfaces:  a  “machine  interface” 
and  an  “application  interface.”  Reuse  errors  may  be  usefully  considered  relative  to 
these  interfaces. 

Bullard  et  al.  (1989)  state  that  portability  errors  are  contained  entirely  within 
the  reusable  component  and  can  be  detected  during  unit  testing  (as  opposed  to 
integration  testing).  Adaptability  errors,  on  the  other  hand,  span  the  applica¬ 
tion  interface  and  represent  only  potential  enrors  in  the.  component,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  anticipate  all  potential  application  environments — i.e.,  application 
interfaces.  Adaptability  problems  thus  must  be  considered  at  systems  integration 
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time — although  the  potential  for  an  adaptability  error  may  be  detectable  by  consid¬ 
ering  the  component  alone.  The  Ada  language  definition  considers  components  with 
portability  errors  to  be  erroneous  (Bullard  et  al.).  Many  such  errors  can  be  detected 
statically,  since  language  constructs  that  permit  some  compiler  or  operating  system 
latitude  are  known.  On  the  other  hand,  adaptability  errors  are  not  amenable  to 
formal  verification  techniques,  since  any  error  is  relative  to  a  specific  application  en¬ 
vironment.  Whereas  portability  has  been  extensively  studied  and  is  relatively  well 
imderstood  (including  problems  with  specific  programming  languages),  adaptability 
errors  are  much  more  ^ffictdt  to  resolve. 

Bullard  et  al.  (1989)  give  a  good  discussion  of  approaches  for  detecting  reuse 
errors;  in  brief,  they  include  (1)  testing  a  reusable  module  in  a  variety  of  actual 
environments  (which  cannot  be  all-encompassing),  (2)  testing  the  module  with  sim¬ 
ulated  application  environments,  (3)  considering  static  measures  of  portability  and 
adaptability,  (4)  conducting  mutation  analysis,  and  (5)  constraint-based  analysis. 

Bullard  et  al.  (1989)  suggest  three  general  categories  for  portability  errors;  they 
also  suggest  using  these  categories  to  recognize  or  to  detect  portability  errors  and 
to  remove  or  adequately  document  them. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PORTABILITY  ERRORS 

(a)  Types  of  Application 

(i)  numerical  (e.g.,  errors  related  to  convergence,  error  propagation,  floating 
point  precision,  overflow  treatment,  or  byte  alignment) 

(ii)  multitasking  (e.g.,  errors  related  to  incompatibility  of  code  from  different 
compilers,  timing  and  synchronizing  problems,  shared  variable  use,  or 
use  of  mariiine  priorities) 

(iii)  dynamic  memory  allocation  (e.g.,  problems  due  to  space  overflow,  ma¬ 
chine  differences  in  available  memory,  or  method  of  allocating  pointers) 

(iv)  systems  programming  (e.g.,  absolute  location  specification,  object  repre¬ 
sentation,  maximum  object  space  allocation,  or  unchecked  conversions) 

(b)  Manner  of  Error  Detection 

(i)  static  analysis  (e.g.,  imchecked  deallocation,  madiine  code  insertions, 
use  of  machine  constants,  or  dependency  on  order  of  evaluation  or  on  a 
particular  memory  initialization  policy) 

(ii)  simulation  (e.g.,  method  of  interacting  with  the  environment  at  execu¬ 
tion  time — allocating  and  laying  out  storage,  passing  parameters,  elabo¬ 
rating  library  units,  or  syndironization  of  multiple  processors) 

(iii)  mutation  analysis  (e.g.,  problems  detectable  through  manipulation  of 
input,  whether  an  exception  is  raised  on  overflow,  or  whether  a  machine 
rounds  or  truncates  unrepresentable  values) 

(iv)  constraint  analysis  (e.g.,  the  need  for  at  least  a  certain  precision  for 
floating  point  calculations  or  the  need  for  very  large  amount  of  memory 
for  dynamic  allocation) 

(c)  Language  Constructs 

Bullard  et  al.  (1989)  cite  references  to  the  literature  concerning  portability 

problems  associated  with  specific  Ada  constructs. 

The  following  categorization  of  adaptability  is  also  from  Bulleird  et  al.  (1989). 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  ADAPTABILITY  ERRORS 

(a)  Architecttiral  Concerns  (Bullard  et  al.  from  Booch  1987) 

(i)  concurrency  (sequential,  guarded,  concvurent,  or  multiple) 

(ii)  space  utilization  (unbotmded  or  bounded) 

(iii)  space  reclamation  (unmanaged,  managed,  or  controlled) 

(iv)  iterator  availability  (whether  an  operation  is  available  to  yield  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  an  object  of  an  abstract  data  type) 

(b)  Implementation  Concerns 

(i)  order  of  evaluation  errors 

(ii)  aliasing  errors 

(iii)  domain  errors  (e.g.,  a  subprogram  defined  on  only  values  within  a  certain 
range) 

(iv)  protocol  errors  (e.g.,  a  component  within  a  retained  state,  subject  to 
constraints — su(n  as  no  more  POPs  them  PUSHes  for  a  stack  compo¬ 
nent) 

Bullard  et  al.  note  that,  in  the  case  of  implementation  concerns  (item  b),  the 
common  concern  is  that  the  component  is  designed  to  allow  a  client  application 
to  misuse  the  component,  thus  the  potential  for  an  error  exists.  They  note  that 
the  realization  of  the  error  exists  somewhere  across  the  application  interface  in  the 
application  environment  itself,  otherwise  the  error  is  either  a  portability  error  (as  in 
the  case  of  aliasing,  order  of  evaluation,  etc.)  or  a  tradition^  error  (as  in  the  case 
of  a  domain  error).  Thus  traditional  V&V  techniques  axe  of  little  use  in  detecting 
the  problems. 

The  work  reported  here  from  Bullard  et  al.  (1989)  points  up  the  difficulty  in 
determining  reuse  errors — especially  adaptability  errors;  certifying  a  component  as 
error  free  relative  to  any  zu'bitrary  environment  is  impossible  for  the  general  case. 
Thus  the  goal  should  be  to  develop  components  with  portability  and  adaptabil¬ 
ity  considerations  built  in — by  means  of  explicit  specification  of  portability  and 
adaptability  requirements,  isolating  portability-related  code,  and  building  defensive 
assertions  into  the  code  relative  to  adaptability. 

Another  important  aspect  of  software  quality  assessment  is  the  recorded  ex¬ 
periences  of  users  of  library  components.  We  consider  this  in  Section  3.3.  Quality 
assurance  activities  are  considered  essential  in  organizations  practicing  software  en¬ 
gineering.  Due  to  the  criticzd  importance  of  the  correctness  of  reusable  software, 
even  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  scrutiny  of  reusable  components  by 
a  quality  assurance  group.  ISEC  (1985)  suggests  the  use  of  a  “reusability  checklist” 
by  the  quality  assurance  group. 

We  conclude  this  section  with  the  following  guidelines,  prefaced  either  with  “Q” 
(for  quality)  or  “V”  (for  V&V).  The  V&V  guidelines  were  adapted  from  Bullard  et 
al.  (1989). 

Ql:  Set  standards  to  be  met  by  all  library  components. 

Q2:  Emphasize  stringent  V&V  for  reusable  components^  stressing  portability 
and  adaptability. 

Q3:  Emphasize  enforcement  of  standards  and  practices  by  the  quality  assur¬ 
ance  group;  employ  a  reusability  checklist. 
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Q4;  Establish  and  operate  an  effective  configuration  management  program 
for  the  reuse  library. 

VI:  State  environment  compatibility  explicitly  in  the  requirements  specifica¬ 
tion. 

V2:  Specify  constraints  on  the  use  of  reusable  components  as  assertions;  in¬ 
clude  assertions  within  the  component  specification  and  (if  practical) 
within  the  executable  code. 

V3:  Construct  code  for  portability  and  adaptability  (rather  than  attempting 
to  isolate  inadequacies  by  testing). 

V4:  Parameterize  specifications  that  are  dependent  on  the  machine  environ¬ 
ment  so  that  the  behavior  of  the  component  is  expressed  relative  to  a 
part  of  the  machine  environment. 

V5:  Classify  reusable  components  along  each  of  the  dimensions  of  concur¬ 
rency,  space  utilization,  space  reclamation,  and  iterator  availability; 
make  the  classification  a  part  of  the  component  specification. 

V6:  Use  suggested  classification  of  reuse  errors  to  recognize  or  to  detect  er¬ 
rors  automatically;  remove  errors,  if  possible,  or  adequately  document 
their  existence  for  location  and  modification  when  necessary. 

V7:  Employ  a  comprehensive  testing  method,  consisting  of  a  combination  of 
approaches,  to  detect  reuse  errors  (including  simulation  of  the  execution 
environment,  static  analysis,  mutation  analysis,  and  constraint-based 
analysis  ). 

V8:  Include  adequacy  criteria  that  reduce  the  amount  of  testing  needed  and 
that  provide  a  measure  of  a  test  suite 's  effectiveness. 

3.2.5  Classifying  and  Storing  Components 

Having  determined  that  components  will  be  made  available  for  reuse,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  classify  each  component  according  to  some  taxonomy  and  to  store  the 
component  in  an  on-hne  hbrary  for  reuse.  An  organization  must  make  decisions 
eaxly-on  about  the  scheme(s)  for  classification,  and  carefully  classify  each  compo¬ 
nent  for  reuse.  The  decision  has  many  ramifications,  since  the  approach  for  locating 
and  retrieving  available  components  (Section  3.3)  is  largely  determined  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  for  classifying  and  storing. 

Considerable  research  and  experimentation  have  been  conducted  in  this  aspect 
of  reuse  repository  operation.  Prieto-Diaz  and  Freeman  (1987)  have  developed  the 
faceted  classification  method,  based  on  ideas  from  library  science.  Each  component 
is  characterized  by  a  sextuple  consisting  of: 

<function,  objects,  medium,  system  type,  functional  area,  setting>. 

They  incorporate  the  idea  of  conceptueil  closeness,  to  give  a  user  a  measure  of  how 
closely  an  available  component  corresponds  to  a  specified  facet  during  retriev^. 

Ramamoorthy  et  al.  (1986)  have  selected  the  entity-relationship-attribute 
(ERA)  model  as  the  basis  for  catadoging  and  retrieving  reusable  components.  They 
use  such  attributes  as  classification  (requirements,  design,  source,  test  case,  docu¬ 
ment,  hbrary,  and  object  code);  hierarchy  (family,  member,  layer,  module,  and 
procedure);  and  nonfunctional  attributes  sucn  as  reliability,  memory  requirements, 
performance,  and  metrics  concerning  quality  and  complexity.  Their  relations  in¬ 
clude  classification-to-classification,  hierarchical_level-to-hierarchical-level. 
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use  of  resources,  etc.  They  have  developed  the  Entity  Specification  Language  (ESL) 
to  support  software  personnel  in  inserting,  modifying,  or  deleting  information  in  the 
library. 

Mittermeir  and  Rossak  (1987)  have  proposed  library  organizations  that  they 
call  software  archives  (to  support  the  retrieval  of  design  units  for  potential  reuse) 
and  software  bases  (to  support  retrieval  of  executable  code).  They  represent  the 
structure  of  a  software  archive  by  a  four-dimensional  “cube,”  the  dimensions  be¬ 
ing  decomposition,  representational  form,  association  (application-dependent  links), 
and  generalization/specialization.  This  structure  thus  uses  links  among  components 
to  represent  knowledge  about  interrelationships. 

Wood  and  Sommerville  (1988)  have  taken  a  cataloging  approach  based  on  natu¬ 
ral  language  processing — specifically  the  idea  of  concept  case  frames.  They  rely  on  a 
system  creating  component  descriptor  frames  (their  version  of  concept  case  frames) 
by  means  of  a  form-filling  interface.  There  is  a  component  descriptor  frame  for  each 
basic  function  that  software  performs — representing  a  class  of  conceptually  similar 
verbs  (e.g.,  search,  look,  and  find).  There  are  four  slots  in  each  frame  corresponding 
to  a  horary  component,  objects  manipulated  by  the  component,  objects  produced 
as  a  result  of  the  action,  and  objects  that  provide  a  context  for  the  action.  An 
example  is  (in  order)  a  report  generator,  a  personnel  record,  a  formatted  report, 
and  directives  that  describe  the  desired  report.  This  organization  was  devised  to 
improve  the  process  of  retrieval  (Section  3.3.1). 

The  RAPID  Center  Project  was  discussed  previously  (in  Section  1.4).  As  part 
of  this  project  (being  pursued  by  SofTech  under  contract  to  the  U.S.  Army  ISEC) 
the  RCL  System  is  being  developed  (Guerrieri  1988).  Classification  is  based  on  the 
faceted  cla!ssification  scheme  of  Prieto-Diaz  and  Freeman  (1987).  User  activities 
supported  relative  to  reusable  software  components  are  identification,  extraction, 
and  report  generation.  The  RAPID  Center  will  also  provide  guidance  to  users  by 
technical  st^. 

Gagliano,  Fraser,  and  Owen  (1989)  have  developed  an  experimental  reuse  library 
system,  based  in  part  on  Prieto-Diaz’s  work,  for  reusable  Ada  components.  They 
are  developing  several  tools  to  ease  the  development  and  use  of  a  reuse  library. 

For  effective  retrieval,  the  library  should  represent  relationship  information  be¬ 
tween  components  (o.g.,  between  a  design  component  and  the  corresponding  code, 
between  a  system  specification  and  a  subsystem  specification,  between  two  compo¬ 
nents  that  are  related  by  reuse  potential  within  a  given  application  domain,  and 
between  two  components  such  that  one  is  a  specialization  of  the  other).  Research 
has  been  conducted  to  examine  appropriate  structures  for  database  support  for 
software  reuse — i.e.,  to  determine  how  best  to  use  the  knowledge  and  systems  of 
database  management  and  information  retrieval  to  support  the  creation  and  use 
of  software  repositories.  Bein,  Drew,  and  King  (1989)  suggest  the  use  of  both  the 
object-oriented  data  model  and  the  semantic  data  model  in  creating  and  manag¬ 
ing  libraries  for  software  reuse.  They  cite  the  need  for  composite  objects,  multiple 
inheritance,  representation  of  relationships  (one-to-one,  one-to-many,  and  many- 
to-many),  and  monitoring  of  data  integrity.  Relative  to  data  base  functionality, 
they  cite  the  need  for  dynamic  schema  evolution,  transparent  operation  within  dis¬ 
tributed  environments,  version  control,  security  and  authorization  support,  and 
transaction  management  and  concurrency  control. 

Frakes  and  Nejmeh  (1987)  take  an  entirely  different  approach  to  the  structure 
of  reuse  libraries,  arguing  that  with  the  advent  of  fast  special-purpose  hardware 
for  information  retrieval  (IR)?  it  is  feasible  to  use  IR  approaches  for  textual-based 
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compone  r,  search  and  retrieval,  rather  than  use  elaborate  database  organizations. 
We  will  consider  these  ideas  further  in  Section  3.3. 

Regarding  the  question  of  what  documentation  should  be  provided  on-line  with 
each  reusable  component,  Van  Scoy  and  Plinta  (1989)  suggest  two  levels  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  code  components: 

1.  high-level  description  of  the  functionality  provided  by  the  component,  and 

2.  detailed  description  of  the  components. 

The  high-level  description  is  assumed  to  describe  the  component’s  functionality  in 
terms  familiar  to  prospective  users.  The  approach  of  domain-specific  libraries  lends 
itself  to  this  end.  The  detailed  description  should  include  the  following  seven  items. 
Items  1  through  6  are  from  Van  Scoy  and  Plinta  (1989)  and  item  7  is  from  Plinta 
(1989):  ^ 

1.  what  it  needs, 

2.  what  it  provides, 

3.  what  it  does  (not  to  be  confused  with  how  it  does  it), 

4.  performance  documentation, 

5.  rationale-type  documentation, 

6.  test  software  and  documentation,  and 

7.  adaptation  description. 

Please  see  the  papers  for  discussions  of  these  items.  We  include  some  suggestions 
for  Ada  code  component  documentation  in  Section  3.2.3.  The  STARS  Reusability 
Guidebook  (Wald  1986)  suggests  the  following  documentation  to  accompany  a  sub¬ 
mittal  to  a  library. 

Part  description:  title,  type  of  component  (code,  design,  etc.),  type  of  func¬ 
tion,  purpose  of  function,  interface  requirements  (include  required  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  software  and  hardware  not  included  with  the  component) 

Submitter  data:  name,  address/network  address,  phone,  contact 

Component  constituents:  abstract,  requirement  specification,  functional 
specification,  design,  algorithm  or  function,  source  code,  object  code,  test 
specification,  test  code,  test  data/results,  mainienance/operations  (user’s 
manuals),  training  materials 

Component  history:  reason  for  component  development,  date  of  completion, 
description  of  applications  used,  frequency  of  use,  description  of  develop¬ 
ment  standards,  version  number 

Component  relationships:  name  of  parent,  name  of  children,  name  and  ver¬ 
sion  of  siblings,  used  by,  uses 

Component  attributes:  keywords  (to  search/retrieve  on),  development  lan¬ 
guage,  host  environment  (computer  and  operating  system),  target  environ¬ 
ment  (computer  and  operating  system) 

Restrictions:  government,  developer,  environment  imposed  (e.g.,  compiler, 
tools,  peripherals),  reusability  metrics 

Disclaimers:  warnings,  problems,  limitations,  lack  of  tests 
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Software  support:  support  organization  or  person,  qualification,  frequency 

of  update 

Miscellaneous  instructions:  how  to  get  part,  fees,  warranties 

Releases:  transfer  and/or  assignment  of  copyright,  transfer  of  ownership  of 

hard  goods 

Deliverable  media  description:  media,  hard  goods  in  delivery 

Media:  electronic,  magnetic,  optical,  paper,  type  of  format  (e.g.,  ASCII 

record,  etc.) 

As  we  have  noted,  code  components  should  not  be  retained  in  the  library  with¬ 
out  the  corresponding  design,  requirements,  and  test  components.  The  relationships 
between  them  must  either  be  explicitly  stated  (in  the  descriptions  for  the  compo¬ 
nents)  or  be  inherent  in  the  library  organization.  Frakes  and  Nejmeh  (1987)  make 
specific  suggestions  about  the  form  of  structured  comments  to  include  with  code, 
as  do  Chen  and  Ramamoorthy  (1986).  The  structured-comments  approach  lends 
itself  to  automated  extraction  of  the  information  fields  for  on-line  retention  in  the 
library.  Biggerstaff  (1989),  of  MCC,  emphasizes  the  use  of  hypertext  for  depicting 
relationships  and  interconnecting  available  documentation  for  components. 

We  end  the  section  with  the  following  guidelines. 

CC18:  Determine  approach(es)  for  classifying  and  storing  components  based^ 
e.g.y  on  domain  analysis, 

CC19:  Represent  relationships  between  a  component  and  its  more  (and  less) 
abstract  representations  (as  to  life-cycle  phase), 

CC20:  Represent  relationships  between  a  component  and  others  that  may  col¬ 
lectively  solve  a  given  problem  (or  class  of  problems). 

CC21:  Document  each  component  thoroughly  on-line^  including  user  documen¬ 
tation  and  programming  (ue.y  maintenance)  documentation. 

3.3  REUSING  COMPONENTS 

A  number  of  operational  issues  must  be  satisfactorily  addressed  to  effectively 
make  use  of  available  reusable  components.  Included  are  (a)  classifying  and  storing 
components  (which  we  considered  in  Section  3.2.5),  (b)  identifying  components 
that  meet  specific  needs,  (c)  understanding  identified  components,  (d)  adapting 
components  as  necessary,  and  (e)  assembling  components  into  a  complete  software 
system.  In  this  section  we  consider  issues  (b)  through  (e). 

3.3.1  Searching  and  Retrieving 

In  the  case  of  the  faceted  classification  scheme  (Prieto-Diaz  and  Freeman  1987), 
the  search  is  based  on  specification  of  a  sextuple  of  descriptive  keywords,  or  facets 
(see  Section  3.2.5).  The  user  forms  a  query  using  the  thesaurus  to  select  a  represen¬ 
tative  term  for  each  facet.  The  user  can  use  the  asterisk  rather  than  a  keyword  for 
a  facet  to  generalize  the  query.  The  user  can  also  request  “expansion”  of  a  query 
by  having  one  of  the  specified  facets  replaced  by  other  keywords,  in  order  of  con¬ 
ceptual  closeness.  The  researchers  have  also  attempted  to  provide  ranking  of  the 
retrieved  components  based  on  user  profiles;  e.g.,  it  is  more  important  for  novice 
programmers  to  attempt  to  use  very  small  programs  (in  terms  of  lines  of  code)  than 
is  true  for  more  experienced  programmers. 
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Reunamoorthy  et  al.  (1986)  have  developed  the  Resource  Extractor  (REX)  for 
use  in  forming  queries  using  attributes  and/or  relations  as  qualifiers.  Examples  of 
their  queries  axe: 

SET  HighJleq  =  Softwzire -Resources 
Classification  =  Requirements 
Performance  =  High. 

This  results  in  the  creation  of  a  set  High-Req  containing  those  elements  of  the  set 
Softwaore-Resources  whose  elements  satisfy  the  specified  relation  and  attribute. 

Wood  and  Sommerville  (1988)  provide  a  forms-based  interface  to  their  library 
implementation  on  a  Sun  workstation;  it  prompts  the  user  for  either  a  verb  descril> 
ing  the  action  of  a  component  or  for  a  noun  representing  an  object  manipulated 
by  the  component.  Thereby  the  system  undertakes  construction  of  a  component 
descriptor  frame  (Section  3.2.5);  partially-completed  frames  axe  used  to  search  the 
database;  the  user  is  provided  lists  of  candidates  for  filling  in  other  slots;  and  on-line 
helps  axe  available.  The  user  can  select  either  a  keyword  search,  in  which  an  exact 
match  on  specified  names  must  occur,  or  can  permit  components  to  be  retrieved 
based  on  conceptual  classes  of  verbs,  for  example.  They  plan  to  extend  the  system 
to  include  a  browsing  mode,  and  tools  to  integrate  reuse  with  automated  design 
tools. 

Tarumi  et  al.  (1988)  have  developed  a  rule-based  retrieval  mechanism,  based 
on  user  inputs  of  ooject  names,  attributes,  relations,  and  operations.  Names  may 
have  aliases.  Their  approach  is  a  mixture  of  formal  and  informal  methods;  they 
emphasize  the  importance  of  this  combination,  believing  that  it  yields  simplicity 
and  user  friendliness. 

Prakes  and  Nejmeh  (1987)  propose  the  use  of  IR  systems  for  locating  code 
components  for  reuse  (and  this  could  be  extended  to  other  abstraction  levels).  IR 
systems  deal  with  formatted  text,  as  well  as  unformatted  text,  which  is  not  usually 
dealt  with  by  database  management  systems.  They  have  devised  a  novice  user  mode, 
which  is  menu  driven,  and  a  command  mode  for  more  experienced  users.  They  have 
developed  an  experimental  system  called  CATALOG,  written  in  C  under  UNIX  and 
MS-DOS.  Help  messages  axe  available,  and  partial  term  matching  is  done  using  such 
sophisticated  IR  techniques  as  automatic  stemming  and  phonetic  matching.  They 
propose  that  all  components  submitted  to  a  reuse  librzuy  must  begin  with  a  standard 
prologue  of  descriptive  information,  to  form  the  b2isis  for  subsequent  search  and 
retrieval  of  the  component  (e.g.,  name,  description,  supporting  documents,  author, 
date,  usage,  parameters).  With  the  advent  of  special-purpose  hardware  for  IR  (e.g., 
see  Smith  1989)  and  resulting  greatly  improved  responsiveness,  IR  techniques  shomd 
be  considered  as  candidates  for  reuse  library  support.  Frakes  and  Nejmeh  (1987) 
also  mention  the  promise  of  user  feedback  in  conjunction  with  IR  use. 

Three  important  aspects  of  the  IR  process  axe  discussed  by  Wood  and 
Sommerville  (1988).  They  axe  recall,  precision,  and  ranking.  Recall  pertains  to 
the  percentage  of  relevant  components  that  axe  identified;  precision  pertains  to  the 
percentage  of  identified  components  that  axe  relevant;  and  ranking  orders  identi¬ 
fied  components  by  quality  of  match  (to  address  the  “information  overload”  issue). 
These  axe  all  substantive  issues,  and  will  be  increeisingly  important  as  reuse  libraries 
become  larger. 

In  Section  1.4  we  summarized  a  successful  reuse  project  reported  by  Carstensen 
(1987).  He  described  an  approach  to  library  browsing,  in  which  the  user  may  specify 
English  language  nouns  and  verbs  as  search  vectors.  Based  on  potential  matches, 
the  user  is  first  presented  two-sentence  abstracts  of  all  candidate  components.  If 
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desired,  a  more  complete  abstract  (up  to  one  page  in  length)  may  be  requested  for 
any  of  the  components. 

Several  of  the  retrieval  approaches  mentioned  above  emphasize  user-friendly 
interfaces.  Burton  et  al.  (1987)  discuss  and  depict  their  approach  to  an  interactive 
interface  in  their  RSL  system,  supporting  all  aspects  of  reuse.  The  ease  of  use  of  the 
reuse  system  is  a  very  important  issue,  and  deserves  special  empheisis  in  planning 
for  and  implementing  reuse  within  an  organization. 

The  following  guidelines  pertain  to  the  above  discussion. 

RCl:  Devise  and  implement  a  mechanism  for  search  and  retrieval  supporting 
query  and  browsing  modes. 

RC2;  Emphasize  user-friendly  interface  for  search  and  retrieval, 

RC3:  Provide  indication  of  ^goodness  of  match”  of  components  to  a  query. 

3«3.2  Understanding  and  Assessing  Components 

Standish  ^1984)  estimates  that  software  maintenance  costs  70  to  90  percent 
of  the  life  cycle,  and  understanding  accounts  for  50  to  90  percent  of  maintenance 
cost.  This  would  mean  that  understanding  accounts  for  35  to  80  percent  of  life 
cycle  cost.  Understanding  is  absolutely  critical  to  software  reuse — especially  if  a 
component  must  be  adapted. 

There  are  many  aspects  to  component  understanding,  including  the  creation 
of  the  component  within  the  framework  of  a  well- understood,  consistent  software 
en^neering  process  (Section  2.2),  and  good  approaches  to  development,  testing  and 
maintenance,  as  discussed  in  Section  3.2.  The  existence  of  effective  domain  analysis, 
^d  knowledge  of  how  a  component  fits  within  the  domain,  can  be  most  helpful 
in  understanding  how  the  component  may  be  used.  In  short,  if  good  practices 
axe  followed  in  developing,  classifying,  and  storing  reusable  components,  thorough 
understanding  should  be  a  natureJ  by-product. 

Bott  and  Wallis  (1988)  argue  that  (a)  we  need  to  use  components  that  implement 
fairly  complicated  functions  to  achieve  large  benefits  from  reuse,  and  that  (b)  to  do 
so  it  is  essential  to  reduce  the  perceived  complexity  of  components  zls  seen  by  the 
system  designer.  They  maintain  that,  to  this  end,  components  must  be  designed  for 
reuse  from  the  beginning;  and,  their  major  theme  is  that  components  must  conform 
to  some  kind  of  simplified  ‘‘user  model”  of  the  system  that  they  support,  to  relieve 
a  user  of  detailed  coding  concerns.  An  example  of  such  a  user  model  is  that  of 
compiler  construction  (the  front-end/back-end  division,  and  the  compiler  phases). 
They  also  note  that  UNIX  users  benefit  from  the  simplicity  of  its  “user  model” ; 
although  it  is  a  very  complicated  system,  enough  can  be  learned  very  quickly  to 
allow  useful  activities  to  occur.  Biggerstaff  and  Richter  (1987)  refer  to  this  simplified 
model  as  the  “mental  model,”  and  state  that  developing  such  a  model  is  probably 
the  fundamental  operational  problem  to  solve  in  development  of  any  reuse  system. 
They  suggest  the  use  of  hypertext  to  help  solve  the  problem. 

We  often  face  the  need  to  understand  and  seek  to  reuse  existing  software  that 
was  not  developed  for  reuse,  and  is  not  well  understood  by  prospective  reusers  (nor 
perhaps  by  anyone  available  to  the  prospective  reusers).  Some  approaches  are  dis¬ 
cussed  here  for  dealing  with  this  issue.  Chen  and  Ramamoorthy  (1986)  have  devel¬ 
oped  the  C  Information  Abstractor,  which  scans  C  programs  and  stores  information 
into  a  database.  The  information  obtained  primarily  relates  to  objects  that  can  be 
accessed  across  C  file  or  function  boundaries — namely,  files,  functions,  global  vari¬ 
ables,  global  types,  and  macros.  An  Information  Viewer  is  provided  to  operate  on 
the  database,  and  provide  answers  to  such  questions  as:  what  functions  call  a  given 
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fxmction,  where  is  a  certain  variable  defined,  what  functions  access  a  given  global 
variable,  and  what  is  the  type  of  a  variable.  Since  some  important  inforination  can- 
not  be  extracted  from  the  code  (e.g.,  underlying  assumptions,  the  algorithm  used, 
computational  complexity,  necessary  preconditions),  the  authors  propose  the  use  of 
structured  comments  to  provide  the  information  to  the  Abstractor.  Examples  of 
such  information  they  suggest  are:  purpose,  assumptions,  preconditions,  assertions, 
algorithm  description,  algorithm  complexity. 

Chen  and  Ramamoorthy  (1986)  also  comment  on  software  metrics,  noting  that 
software  quality,  testing  required,  and  maintainability,  depend  on  such  metrics  as 
function-to-file  bindings,  file-to-file  bindings,  the  number  of  objects  related  to  a 
given  function,  and  the  number  and  depth  of  calling  paths  starting  from  a  function. 
They  observe  that  an  examination  of  such  metrics  may  well  indicate  the  need  for 
restructuring  prior  to  reuse.  They  are  considering  means  to  handle  some  of  the 
details  automatically,  using  the  program  database. 

Sayani’s  (1989)  research  in  “reverse  engineering” — approaches  for  “unravelmg 
the  product  ...  to  its  earlier  life  cycle  development  phase(s)”— can  provide  impor¬ 
tant  leverage  in  aiding  the  understanding  process  and  alleviating  to  some  extent 
the  need  to  attempt  to  understand  code. 

BiggerstafF  (1989)  describes  work  at  MCC  in  reverse  engineering,  providing  a 
good  overview  of  their  reverse  engineering  system  (Desire  Version  1.0),  and  sum¬ 
marizing  other  commercially  available  reverse  engineering  tools.  Desire  operates 
within  the  framework  of  an  object-oriented  domain  model,  and  consists  of  a  parser, 
a  set  of  post-processing  functions,  and  the  PlaneText  hypertext  system  for  use  in 
presentation.  There  is  considerable  use  of  informal  knowledge  in  their  process,  as  a 
human  user  interacts  with  and  guides  the  process. 

DeMillo  et  al.  (1989)  at  Purdue  emphasize  the  use  of  operational  history  in¬ 
formation  in  assessing  candidate  reusable  components.  They  developed  an  experi¬ 
mental  system  to  log  some  types  of  observations  on  component  use,  for  query  by  a 
prospective  user.  They  suggest  the  use  of  such  experience  information  as  security 
observations,  extent  of  use,  reported  failures  and  faults,  and  performance  obs^- 
vations  (e.g.,  execution  efficiency,  memory  utilization).  Some  of  this  data  can  be 
collected  automatically,  while  some  must  be  supplied  explicitly  by  users. 

The  importance  of  accumulating  such  usage  data  should  be  stressed,  and  an 
organization  should  implement  procedures  to  acquire  the  necessary  feedback.  Now 
we  offer  summary  guidelines  for  this  section. 

RC4:  Seek  to  understand  reusable  components  chiefly  through  effective  domain 
analysis,  good  software  development  practices,  and  good  classification 
and  storage  mechanisms. 

RC5;  Seek  approaches/tools  to  help  understand  software  not  specifically  pre¬ 
pared  for  reuse  (e.g.,  reverse  engineering). 

RC6:  Use  operational  history  of  components  in  assessing  their  suitability  for 
reuse. 

RC7:  Obtain  feedback  from  users  of  components,  including  number  of  uses, 
degree  of  satisfaction,  and  errors. 

3.3.3  Adapting  Components 

The  ideal  situation  is  that  a  component  (or  components)  will  be  identified  that 
exactly  meets  the  need.  That  will  often  not  be  the  case,  however.  Understanding 
the  component  (Section  3.3.2)  is  the  key  to  the  decision  process.  “Goodness  of 
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fit”  of  an  available  component  might  well  be  measured  by  the  effort  required  for 
adaptation.  This  would  provide  guidance  when  multiple  components  are  identified 
that  are  candidates  for  selection.  If  a  code  component  is  functionally  adequate 

i.e.,  it  performs  a  needed  role  in  an  acceptable  way — then  there  should  be  little  or 
no  adaptation  required  provided  that  the  component  is  highly  cohesive  and  has  no 
side  effects.  Ramamoorthy  et  al.  (1986)  give  some  parameters  for  use  in  deciding 
whether  to  reuse  a  component.  They  axe: 

Nnr^  number  of  lines  to  be  written  if  no  reuse; 

Nmr^  number  of  lines  to  be  modified  for  reuse; 

Nt^  number  of  lines  that  are  being  reused; 

Enl,  effort  the  organization  needs  for  writing  a  new  line; 

Ernl,  effort  the  organization  predicts  for  modifying  a  line; 

Emal,  effort  the  organization  needs  for  maintaining  a  line; 

Nrb,  number  of  times  previously  reused; 

Net,  number  of  errors  found  in  some  fixed  period; 

Nel,  number  of  errors  found  per  fixed  number  of  lines; 

DocQ,  documentation  quality; 

DesQ,  design  quality; 

M,  match  for  non-fimctional  characteristics; 

Exp,  experience  with  the  package  to  be  reused; 

Org,  organization  maintaining  the  package  to  be  reused; 

Dev,  availability  of  the  original  developers;  and 

Time,  time  available  for  the  project. 

Some  suggestions  for  deciding  which  component  to  reuse  are: 

1.  The  inequality  Nmr  x  Eml  <  Nnr  x  Enl  should  be  true. 

2.  Net  and  Nel  should  be  less  than  some  predefined  constant. 

3.  DocQ  and  DesQ  should  be  greater  than  some  predefined  minimum  con¬ 
stants. 

4.  Make  use  of  Nrb,  Net,  and  Nel  in  assessing  the  quality  of  a  candidate 
component. 

Space  limitations  prohibit  discussing  these  ideas  in  more  detail  here;  they  are  in¬ 
cluded  as  a  beginning  point  for  considering  such  issues.  The  interested  reader  may 
see  the  referenced  paper  for  more  background  and  details. 

If  code  requires  adaptation,  the  design  and/or  specifications  corresponding  to 
the  code  component  (and  hopefully  retained  in  the  library)  will  likely  prove  to  be 
very  important.  If  the  component  must  be  rewritten  in  a  different  programming 
language,  the  high-level  design  should  serve  as  the  basis — which  is  also  true  if  the 
number  of  code  “patches”  required  for  adaptation  is  large.  It  is  apparent  that  a 
high-level  design  should  be  easier  to  adapt  than  code,  and  that  a  specification  is 
more  general  and  more  adaptable  than  a  design. 

Parameterized  code  is  developed  with  the  intent  that  input  parameters  cause 
“adaptation”  of  the  code,  as  pre-planned.  And,  generators  axe  driven  by  input 
directives  to  “adapt”  within  a  pre-planned  range.  Ada  generic  procedures  provide 
a  mechanism  for  developing  a  “family”  of  procedures  for  which  data  types  may  be 
specified — and  thus  a  specific  “adaptation”  created.  It  is  very  likely,  at  least  in  the 
near  term,  that  most  adaptation  will  be  done  mzinually.  To  that  end,  as  suggested 
earlier,  it  will  be  extremely  beneficial  if  the  developers  of  a  component  will  record 
suggestions  for  adapting  the  component  for  somewhat  different  uses. 
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Basili  et  al.  (1989)  are  undertalcing  research  to  evaluate  the  reuse  implications 
of  Ada  modules  based  on  the  explicit  and  implicit  bindings  of  the  module  with  its 
environment.  They  are  experimenting  with  tools  to  assess  the  effort  necessary  to 
transform  Ada  code  for  reuse  in  different  contexts.  Some  research  is  addressing  the 
desire  to  btiild  “automatic  adaptation”  capability  into  code.  Two  examples  of  such 
research  follow. 

Asdjodi  has  developed,  as  part  of  a  prototype  reuse  system,  the  capability  to  au¬ 
tomatically  alter  data  structures  as  required  for  use  by  a  selected  component;  thus, 
for  example,  if  the  output  of  one  component  is  a  matrix  eind  the  input  for  another 
is  a  linked  list,  her  knowledge-based  system  would  cause  automatic  generation  of 
the  required  linked  list  (Asdjodi  1988,  Asdjodi  and  Hooper  1989).  In  the  prototype 
system  only  matrices  and  linked  lists  are  used;  however,  the  concepts  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  any  type  of  data  structures.  She  uses  the  very  high-level  language  ELL  as 
a  means  for  specifying  components  to  be  composed;  the  user  is  thus  shielded  from 
many  details. 

Notkin  and  Griswold  (1988)  have  developed  a  UNIX-based  “extension”  mech¬ 
anism,  based  on  an  Extension  Interpreter  (El).  The  El  consists  of  an  arbitrator, 
which  hierarchically  maps  procedure  names  to  procedure  implementations;  the  dy¬ 
namic  linker,  whidi  gives  the  flavor  of  interpretive  environments  like  LISP;  and 
the  translation  subsystem,  which  translates  data  between  representations  used  by 
different  languages.  These  components  connect  program  components  with  a  user 
interface.  Their  emphetsis  is  on  reusing  source  code  without  the  need  to  change 
it.  Thus,  the  more  fine-grained  the  available  procedures,  the  more  likely  that  new 
capabilities  can  make  use  of  them. 

The  following  guidelines  are  provided. 

RC8:  Use  higher- absiraciion  representations  in  adapting  a  component  (e.g., 
use  design  when  adapting  code). 

RC9:  Emphasize  the  use  of  available  metrics/tools  to  assess  adaptation  effort. 

3.3.4  Composition  of  Code  Components 

“Composition”  refers  to  interconnecting  components  to  form  software  systems. 
The  most  straightforward  approach  may  be  used  when  the  component  is  a  pro¬ 
cedure  that  perfectly  meets  the  need;  then  composition  results  from  a  procedure 
call,  coupled  with  the  action  of  the  “linker.”  The  same  is  true,  of  course,  if  we 
can  successfully  adapt  a  procedure.  This  is  at  present  the  primary  mechanism  for 
composition. 

Other  important  mechanisms  for  composition  are  UNIX  pipes,  and  inheritance 
in  object-oriented  languages.  Both  of  these  have  considerable  benefit  in  shielding 
the  user  from  the  need  to  understand  code,  per  se;  in  the  best  case  the  code  can  be 
treated  as  a  “black  box.” 

Tracz  (1987a)  describes  a  reuse  system  based  on  Ada  components,  using  both 
parameterization  and  application  generators.  He  describes  an  interactive  dialogue 
of  menus  and  prompts  to  obtain  necessary  parameters  for  a  particular  application. 
Then,  based  on  the  component  library  and  the  parameters,  the  generator  creates 
a  compilable  Ada  application  program.  To  prepare  for  reuse  in  a  given  application 
domain,  it  is  necessary  to  do  a  domain  analysis  (discussed  in  Section  3.1),  iden¬ 
tifying  likely  candidate  applications.  Parameterizing  must  be  done,  ranging  from 
something  as  simple  as  character  strings  that  may  be  substituted  in  the  source  code, 
to  specification  of  how  to  assemble  pieces  of  a  program.  In  the  latter  case,  it  could 
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be  that  an  existing  program  was  “dissected”  for  just  this  purpose,  as  a  result  of 

domain  analysis.  cvi  • 

Goguen  (1986)  proposes  to  achieve  composition  by  means  of  the  ‘  library  inter¬ 
connection  language”  (LIL).  As  it  stands,  LIL’s  syntax  is  Ada-like,  and  relies  on 
Goguen’s  earlier  work  based  on  specification  by  use  of  axioms.  He  lists  the  following 
desirable  techniques  for  constructing  new  entities  from  old  ones: 

1.  Set  a  constant  (e.g.,  the  maximum  depth  of  a  stack). 

2.  Substitute  one  entity  for  a  stub  or  parameter  in  another. 

3.  Sew  together  two  entities  along  a  common  interface. 

4.  Instantiate  the  parameters  of  a  generic  entity. 

5.  Enrich  an  existing  entity  with  some  new  features. 

6.  Hide  (abstract  or  encapsulate)  some  features  of  an  existing  entity,  either 
data  or  control  abstraction. 

7.  Slice  an  entity  to  eliminate  unwanted  functionality. 

8.  Implement  one  abstract  entity  using  features  provided  by  others  (leading  to 
the  notion  of  a  vertical  hierarchy  of  entities). 

LIL  is  an  example  of  a  “module  interconnection  language.”  The  goal  of  such 
languages  is  to  interconnect  modules — which  may  be  written  in  different  program¬ 
ming  languages — without  having  to  modify  the  modules,  assuming  that  they  provide 

needed  functionality.  .  i  n  i 

In  Section  2.2.3  the  object-oriented  MELD  mechanism  of  Kaiser  and  Garlan 
(1987)  is  discussed.  The  idea  is  to  compose  object-oriented  components  by  merging 
data  structures  and  methods  from  different  components. 

The  following  guidelines  ensue  from  the  discussion  of  this  section. 

RCIO:  Use  existing  mechanisms  for  composition  to  the  extent  possible  (e,g., 
procedure  linking,  UNIX  pipes,  inheritance  in  object-oriented  languages, 
etc.). 

RCll:  Seek  automated  approaches  to  composition  as  understanding  permits. 

3.4  TOOLS  AND  ENVIRONMENTS 

Software  reuse  should  be  practiced  as  an  integral  activity  within  a  software 
engineering  process  (Section  2.2).  Thus  the  tools  and  environments  for  softw^e 
engineering  are  directly  supportive  of  software  reuse  (including  use  and  creation 
of  reusable  components).  There  are,  however,  some  needs  unique  to  the  reuse 
process,  per  se.  The  newness  of  software  reuse  means  that  there  are  few  mature 
tools  and  environments  created  especially  for  software  reuse.  As  far  as  is  known, 
no  commercially- available  system  presently  purports  to  cover  all  the  requirements 
for  software  reuse. 

Following  the  1987  Minnowbrook  Workshop  (Rogerson  and  Bailin  1987),  a  re¬ 
port  was  written  summarizing  the  work  of  the  working  groups  ( Agresti  and  McGarry 
1988).  Here  we  will  briefiy  consider  the  findings  of  Working  Group  3  (Tools  and 
Environments  for  Software  Reuse).  Clearly  these  tools  are  not  all  necessary  to  con¬ 
duct  software  reuse,  but  are  important  as  research  goals  to  help  automate  the  reuse 
process. 

The  working  group  participants  determined  the  following  six  categories  of  reuse- 
related  activities  that  need  to  be  supported:  domain  analysis,  development  and 
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refinement  of  reusable  products,  classification,  searching,  evaluation  and  assessment, 
and  incorporation  of  reusable  items.  Of  this  list,  the  first  three  categories  pertain 
to  the  creation  of  reusable  components,  and  the  last  three  to  component  reuse.  We 
will  consider  their  recommendations  for  the  six  categories,  in  order. 

1.  Domain  Analysis 

Key  subactivities:  knowledge  extraction,  identification  of  objects  and 
operations,  abstraction  and  relationships,  classification  and  taxonomy,  and 
domain  languages  and  synthesis. 

Support  tools:  [characterization  codes:  M  (mature),  D  (developed  but 
unproven),  U  (undeveloped)] 

*  Knowledge  extraction  tools,  such  as  expert  system  building  tools 

*  Entity-relationship  diagramming  tools  (D) 

*  Object-oriented  development  tools  (U) 

*  Semantic  clustering  and  automatic  classification  tools  (U) 

*  Computer-aided  software  engineering  (CASE)  tools  (D) 

*  Parsing  tools  (M) 

2.  Development  and  Refinement  of  Reusable  Products 

Key  subactivities  with  supporting  tools: 

*  Isolate  replaceable  features:  object-oriented  languages  (D),  histori¬ 
cal  data  collection  (M) 

*  Make  products  self  contained:  dependency  analyzers  (e.g., 
cross-reference  generators)  (D);  structure  anzdyzers  (D) 

*  Parameterize:  software  and  language  features  such  as  table-driven 
software,  macro  expansion,  preprocessors,  and  generics  (D) 

*  Enrich  (add  features  to  a  product  to  widen  its  range  of  application): 
object-oriented  languages  (D),  configuration  management  tools  to 
manage  multiple  versions  of  a  product  (M) 

*  Abstract  and  specizilize:  languages  that  support  class  hierarchies 
and  inheritance  (e.g.,  Smalltalk)  (M) 

*  Test  and  validate  (to  mitigate  risk  in  reuse — the  not-invented-here 
syndrome):  test  coverage  analyzers  (M) 

*  Formally  verify:  verification  environment  (U) 

*  Assess  quality:  quality  metrics  (D),  standards  checkers  (M) 

*  Restructure  (for  multilevel  reusability):  reusability  metrics  (U) 

3.  Classification 

Approaches:  controlled  vocabulary  (e.g.,  faceted  classification  ap¬ 
proach),  uncontrolled  vocabulary  (e.g.,  Frsdces  and  Nejmeh  1987),  and 
knowledge  representation. 

Support  tools:  context  clarification  tool  (D),  semantic  closeness  tool 
(D),  thesaurus  construction  tool  (D),  boolean  IR  system  (D),  vector  space 
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IR  system  (D),  word  processing  tools  (M),  semantic  net  shell  (D),  frame 
shell  (D),  and  rule-based  expert  system  shell  (D). 

4.  Searching 

Alternative  approaches  and  support  tools: 

*  Natural  language:  CATALOG  tool  (Frakes  and  Nejmeh  1987)  (D) 

*  Structured  queries:  CATALOG  tool  (Frakes  and  Nejmeh  1987)  (D) 

*  Browsing:  Hypertext  (D) 

*  Hierarchical:  IMS,  Smalltalk  (D) 

*  Semantic  search:  Automated  Library  System  (ALS)  (D),  SE- 
MANTX  (D) 

*  Citation  search:  Alicia  (RADC)  (D) 

5.  Evaluation  and  Assessment 

Support  tools:  standard  test  sets  (U),  reuse-level  measurement  tools 
(U),  attitude  measurement  tools  (U),  usage  measurement  tools  (D),  SMART 
environment  (D). 

6.  Incorporation  of  Reusable  Items 

Subactivities  and  support  tools: 

*  Selection  of  variants:  source  code  difference  tools  (M) 

*  Instantiation:  compilers  (M) 

*  Provision  of  data:  data  generation  (D),  forms  management  (M) 

*  Template  completion:  prompters  (M),  macro  expanders  (M) 

*  Modification  safety:  maintenemce  support  (M) 

*  Integration  of  items:  linkers  (M),  smart  editors  (D),  environ¬ 
ments  with  integration  paradigm  (e.g.,  UNIX  shell,  Common  Lisp, 
Smalltalk)  (M) 

Please  see  Agresti  and  McGarry  (1988)  for  references  to  the  above  items  that  are 
not  included  here. 

We  have  noted  in  previous  sections  of  this  document  various  tools  activities  sup¬ 
ported  under  the  AIRMICS  Reuse  and  Metrics  project.  Among  these  are  the  Ada 
Data  Binding  Tool  (Basili  et  al.  1989),  cost  modeling  tools  (Fairley  et  al.  1989), 
operational  history  recording/extraction  tool  (DeMillo  et  al.  1989).  Also,  Georgia 
State  University  (GSU)  considered  tools  needs  in  general,  and  developed  an  ex¬ 
perimental  reuse  system,  GSU  RSC_MGT  (i.e.,  Ada  Reusable  Software  Component 
Management;  Gagliano  et  al.  1989).  Reverse  engineering  tools  (e.g.,  Biggerstaif 
1989)  are  also  significant  for  reuse  support.  And,  various  other  tools  have  been 
mentioned  in  previous  sections. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  software  reuse  can  be  practiced  without  these  tools, 
but  it  is  important  that  these  tools  be  developed — and  they  will  no  doubt  be  ap¬ 
pearing  over  the  next  few  years. 


4.  GETTING  STARTED 


A  software  reuse  program  must  provide  significant  economic  benefit  to  a^  orga¬ 
nization  to  receive  enthusiastic  support — and  even  to  survive.  Thus  an  organization 
should  approach  undertaking  reuse  in  a  realistic,  pragmatic  way.  Sufficient  common¬ 
ality  in  current  and  anticipated  software  projects  must  exist  to  justify  investment 
in  reuse  (for  staff  training,  library  development,  etc.).  Thus  it  will  be  necessary 
to  assess  whether  the  organization  has  one  or  more  areas  of  emphasis  in  which  re¬ 
quirements  for  similar  software  frequently  recur  (or  are  expected  to  recm).  In  the 
case  of  a  corporation,  a  business  decision  should  be  made  whether  to  invest  in  a 
reuse  program  for  an  emphasis  area.  Whether  for  a  government  orgzimzation  or 
a  corporation,  the  decision  should  rest  on  present  and  expected  requirements  for 
recurring  software,  predicting  whether  the  benefit  from  reuse  will  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  investment. 

In  concert  with  the  assessment  of  reuse  pKjtential,  an  organization  should  deter¬ 
mine  its  current  assets  for  reuse.  Initially,  within  certain  selected  emphasis  areas,  an 
inventory  should  be  made  of  available  software  with  good  potential  for  reuse.  This 
could  include  commercially-available  software  with  proven  benefit  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  internal  software.  The  software  identified  can  serve  as  an  initial  set 
of  components  for  reuse.  Another  very  important  asset  for  reuse  is  the  availability 
of  professional  personnel  with  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  emphasis  area(s) 
(i.e.,  domain  experts). 

Another  important  consideration  in  initiating  a  reuse  program  is  whether  the 
organization  is  making  use  of  effective  software  practices.  It  would  be  of  little  use  to 
attempt  a  software  reuse  program  without  having  in  place  a  systematic,  consistent 
process  for  software  development  and  maintenance.  SEI’s  process  assessment  pro¬ 
cedure  (Humphrey  et  eil.  1987)  is  the  best-known  instrument  for  such  assessments, 
but  in  the  same  vein,  Fairley  et  al.  (1989)  has  suggested  a  reuse  assessment  instru¬ 
ment  with  a  questionnaire  based  on  the  style  of  the  SEI  assessment  questionnaire. 
Shortcomings  in  the  software  process  should  be  remedied  for  the  inherent  benefit 
and  to  improve  the  basis  for  reuse. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  reuse  program,  it  is  critical  that  top-level  management 
be  convinced  of  the  worthiness  of  the  undertaking.  The  economic  analysis  and 
assets  assessment  suggested  above  should  be  an  important  factor  in  the  management 
decision  to  proceed. 

Having  received  top  management’s  approval,  at  least  to  investigate  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  reuse,  a  reasonable  next  step  would  be  to  undertake  a  pilot  software  project 
employing  reuse.  The  project  should  be  chosen  very  carefully,  considering  available 
domain  expertise,  existing  software  assets  for  the  domain,  and  the  hkelihood  that 
the  project  will  benefit  significantly  from  reuse.  The  pilot  project  will  of  necessity 
be  based  on  near-term,  comparatively  well-understood  requirements.  If  the  results 
of  the  pilot  project  are  encouraging,  the  project  can  lead  to  wider  implementation 
of  reuse  practices  within  the  organization.  A  phased,  evolutionary  approach  can 
help  develop  needed  reuse  knowledge  and  skills,  as  well  as  convince  technical  and 
managerial  personnel  of  the  viability  of  reuse.  Integration  of  reuse  into  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  software  process  will  be  an  important  experimental  activity  of  the  pilot 
project;  the  process  should  be  expected  to  evolve  as  additional  experience  is  gained. 

We  have  suggested  numerous  guidelines  in  earlier  chapters,  many  of  which  per¬ 
tain  to  a  “steady  state”  reuse  program  in  a  sizable  organization.  Certainly  not  all 
of  the  guidelines  are  apphcable  to  a  pilot  project  (e.g.,  many  of  the  organizational 
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structure  guidelines  will  not  apply),  or  to  a  small  organization,  or  a  small  segment 
of  a  larger  organization. 

As  reuse  experience  builds,  management  must  decide  whether  to  propagate  reuse 
practices  to  additional  projects  and  organizational  segments  and  the  rate  at  which 
the  propagation  will  occur.  As  reuse  becomes  more  widespread,  organizational 
procedmres  and  policies  should  evolve,  including  a  software  engineering  process  in¬ 
corporating  the  use  and  creation  of  reusable  products,  and  provision  of  incentives 
for  individuals  and  projects.  The  organizational  infra-structure  should  be  changed 
over  time  to  support  and  foster  reuse.  It  will  be  necessary  from  the  very  first  pilot 
project  to  have  a  library  of  components  (including,  perhaps,  some  “pointers”  to 
commercially- available  products  not  currently  in  the  library). 

The  phased  approadi  advocated  here  shoiild  involve  considerably  lower  risk  than 
trying  to  implement  all  aspects  of  a  full-fiedged  reuse  program  immediately.  The 
organization  should  continually  assess  the  effectiveness  of  its  reuse  process,  seeking 
to  adjust  as  necessary  to  deal  with  problems  encountered,  and  to  gain  advantage 
from  improved  methods,  tools,  and  policies. 

We  offer  the  following  summary  of  the  phased  approach.  The  steps  axe  stated 
somewhat  in  a  suggested  order  of  occurrence,  recognizing  that  there  axe  implied 
feedback  loops  and  iterations  and  that  the  exact  implications  of  each  step  must  be 
determined  by  current  status  of  this  “bootstrapping”  process. 

1.  Make  an  assessment  of  current  software  engineering  practices  and  remedy 
major  shortcomings. 

2.  Obtain  top-level  management  support  to  undertake  investigation  of  reuse 
feasibility. 

3.  Identify  one  or  more  application  areas  (if  any)  that  are  important  to  the 
organization’s  mission,  axe  well  imderstood,  and  have  recurring  similar  soft¬ 
ware  requirements. 

4.  Conduct  an  inventory  of  reusable  assets  for  the  identified  application  area(s). 

5.  Establish  an  initial  library  of  reusable  components. 

6.  Determine  and  conduct  a  pilot  software  project  employing  reuse. 

7.  Evaluate  experience/success  with  reuse  in  the  pilot  project,  present  results 
to  management  and  obtain  a  decision  whether  to  proceed. 

8.  Expand  reuse  activities  to  additional  application  domains  and  organiza¬ 
tional  segments,  as  success  and  mauiagement  approval  warrant. 

9.  Conduct  the  following  activities  as  part  of  the  practice  of  software  reuse  (in 
the  pilot  project  and  in  all  succeeding  reuse  efforts): 

*  Institute  management  policies  and  practices  to  encourage  reuse. 

*  Institute/carry  out  a  software  engineering  process  incorporating  the  cre¬ 
ation  and  use  of  reusable  products. 

*  Adjust  the  organizational  structure  and  staffing  as  appropriate  to  sup¬ 
port  reuse. 

*  Implement/update  library  mechanisms. 

*  Perform  domain  analysis  of  selected  domains  and  develop /acquire 
enough  reusable  components  to  conduct  reuse  for  the  domains. 

*  Continually  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  reuse-based  process,  and  ad¬ 
just/augment  it  as  appropriate. 
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The  following  is  a  complete  listing  of  the  software  reuse  guidelines  presented  in 
this  document.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange  the  guidelines  in  the  logical 
order  for  operational  implementation.  Following  each  guideline  is  a  page  number  in 
square  brackets.  This  is  the  page  in  the  body  of  this  document  that  first  presents 
the  guideline. 

Each  guideline  has  been  given  a  unique  identifier,  for  example  LSI,  to  simplify 
referring  to  each  guideline.  LSI  through  LS13  are  the  guidelines  pertaining  to  corpo¬ 
rate  leadership  and  organizational  structure.  OBI  and  OB2  relate  to  organizational 
behavior.  CLl  through  CL5  are  contractual  and  legal  guidelines.  FI  through  F4 
are  financial  guidelines.  SPl  through  SP4  zu:e  the  software  process  guidelines.  DAI 
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through  DA5  are  domain  analysis  guidelines.  CCl  through  CC21  are  component 
creation  guidelines.  Guidelines  for  Ada  subprograms,  packages,  visibility,  tasks, 
program  structure,  generic  units,  and  exceptions  are  labeled  ASl  through  AS12, 
API  through  AP6,  AVI  through  AV4,  ATI  through  AT16,  API  through  AP9,  AGl 
through  AG  15,  and  AEl  through  AE4,  respectively.  Guidelines  for  reusing  compo¬ 
nents  are  labeled  RCl  through  RCll.  Quality  guidelines  are  labeled  Ql  through 
Q4.  Verification  and  validation  guidelines  are  lab^eled  VI  through  V8. 

Guidelines  are  introduced  in  the  text  as  the  discussion  develops  the  rationale 
and  background  for  the  guidelines.  As  a  result,  guidelines  in  a  top  level  category  are 
not  always  fisted  sequentially  under  one  heading.  For  example,  CC18  through  CC21 
are  component  creation  guidelines  that  relate  to  classifying  and  storing  components 
and  axe  therefore  fisted  in  Section  A. 2.1. 3,  Classifying  and  Storing  Components.  We 
do  not  feel  this  detracts  from  the  utility  of  the  guideline  identifiers,  but  enhances 
their  utility  by  indicating  the  category  of  guideline  that  addresses  the  section  topic. 

A.l  MANAGERIAL  GUIDELINES 


A. 1.1  Management  Issues 


A. 1.1.1  Leadership  and  Organization.ed  Structure 


LSI: 

LS2: 

LS3: 

LS4: 

LS5: 

LS6: 

LS7: 

LS8: 

LS9: 

LSIO: 


Upper-level  management  must  set  reuse  goals,  create  an  organizational 
infrastructure  to  support  software  reuse,  establish  policies,  and  provide 
necessary  resources,  [p.  8J 

Mid-level  management  must  develop  procedures,  populate  the  organiza¬ 
tional  structure,  allocate  resources,  and  establish  controls  and  metrics  to 
achieve  goals,  [p.  8] 

Project-level  management  and  technical  personnel  must  carry  out  the 
reuse/reusability  activities  in  individual  projects,  [p.  8] 

Establish  an  organizational  entity  whose  charter  is  to  promote  reuse  con¬ 
siderations  at  the  corporate  level,  [p.  8] 

Evaluate  the  suitability  of  establishing  the  reuse  matrix  structure  and 
domain  reuse  groups,  [p.  8] 

Structure  software  development  by  domains  amenable  to  reuse  consider¬ 
ations.  [p.  8j 

Establish  strong  connections  between  reuse  and  maintenance  activities. 

[P-8] 

Provide  different  types  of  training  for  managers,  developers,  and  domain 
reuse  specialists,  fp.  8] 

Make  personnel  assignments  that  take  reuse  and  reusability  into  account. 
[P-  8j 

Assign  reuse  facilitators  to  development  groups,  [p,  8] 


LSll:  Allow  two  to  three  years  after  initiating  software  reuse  before  expecting 
economic  advantages  from  the  program,  [p,  8] 

LS12:  Provide  a  corporate  financial  ^^safety  neV^  for  projects  practicing  reuse; 
provide  funding  for  generation  of  reusable  components,  [p,  8j 
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LS13:  Managers  in  federal  organizations  must  take  the  initiative  to  influence 
the  adoption  of  reuse  within  their  own  organizations  and  within  contracts 
they  direct  [p,  8J 

A.  1.1. 2  Organizational  Behavior 

OBI:  Provide  incentive  rewards  to  participate  in  reuse,  [p.  9j 

OB2:  Seek  to  enhance  psychological  job  satisfaction  to  motivate  willing  par¬ 
ticipation  in  reuse,  [p.  9] 

A. 1.1.3  Contractual  and  Legal  Considerations 

CLl:  Seek  contractual  means  to  require  or  to  encourage  contractors  to  cre¬ 
ate  reusable  software  (from  which  the  government  gains  future  benefits) 
and  to  reuse  existing  software  (which  gives  the  government  immediate 
benefits),  [p.  11] 

CL2:  Establish  and  enforce  reuse  practices  within  government  development 
groups,  [p.  11] 

CL3:  Require  reuse  within  a  group  of  related  contracts  (e.g.,  by  a  prime  con¬ 
tractor  and  subcontractors).  ]p.  11] 

CL4:  Seek  means  to  alter  project  funding  approaches  to  encourage  creation  of 
reusable  software,  [p.  11] 

CL5:  Seek  resolution  to  the  legal  issues  of  potential  liability  and  partial  own¬ 
ership.  [p.  11] 

A. 1.1. 4  Financial  Considerations 

Fl:  Establish  mechanisms  to  accumulate  an  organizational  database  of  his¬ 
torical  financial  data  relative  to  software  production  and  maintenance, 
including  reuse  activities,  [p.  11] 

F2:  Provide  cost  modeling  tools,  to  the  extent  feasible,  in  concert  with  or¬ 
ganizational  data  for  reuse/reusability  decision  assessments  (including 
make  versus  reuse  versus  buy  decisions),  [p.  11] 

F3:  Consider /model  costs  over  multiple  projects,  [p.  12] 

F4:  Establish  mechanisms  to  share  the  cost  of  developing  reusable  compo¬ 
nents  across  multiple  projects,  [p.  12] 

A. 1.2  Software  Engineering  Process  Incorporating  Reuse 

SPl:  Initiate  action  to  establish  a  software  engineering  process  (including  de¬ 
velopment  and  maintenance)  that  includes  reuse  and  reusability  as  im¬ 
portant,  integral,  natural,  and  inescapable  elements,  [p.  16] 

SP2:  Augment  DOD-STD-2167A  with  refinements  that  specifically  sup¬ 
port  and  encourage  reusability  and  reuse  (e.g.,  the  five-step  generic 
reuse /reus ability  model),  [p.  16] 

SP3:  Consider  the  object-oriented  methodology  for  use  within  the  software  pro¬ 
cess.  [p.  16] 
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SP4:  Automate  activities  within  the  software  process  as  understanding  and 
experience  permit,  [p.  16] 

A.2  TECHNICAL  GUIDELINES  (RELATIVE  TO  THE  SOFTWARE 
LIFE  CYCLE) 

A.2.1  Guidelines  Spanning  the  Life  Cycle 
A.2. 1.1  General  Guidelines 

CCl:  Provide  domain  analysis  results  within  the  reuse  framework — explicitly 
and/or  implicitly,  [p.  2Sj 

CC2:  Make  careful  assessments,  including  financial  predictions,  in  deciding 
whether  to  develop  a  reusable  component,  [p.  23] 

CC3:  Prepare  for  reuse  all  more-abstract  life  cycle  representations  of  a  reusable 
component  ( e.g.,  prepare  requirements  specification  for  a  high-level  de¬ 
sign).  [p.  23] 

CC4;  Record  and  supply  adaptation  suggestions  with  a  reusable  component, 
[p.  23] 

CC5:  Generalize  a  reusable  component  to  the  extent  practical  during  its  prepa¬ 
ration.  fp.  23] 

A. 2. 1.2  Component  Quality 

Ql:  Set  standards  to  be  met  by  all  library  components,  [p.  33] 

Q2:  Emphasize  stringent  V&V  for  reusable  components,  stressing  portability 
and  adaptability,  [p.  33] 

Q3:  Emphasize  enforcement  of  standards  and  practices  by  the  quality  assur¬ 
ance  group;  employ  a  reusability  checklist,  [p.  33] 

Q4:  Establish  and  operate  an  effective  configuration  management  program 
for  the  reuse  library,  [p.  34] 

VI:  State  environment  compatibility  explicitly  in  the  requirements  specifica¬ 
tion.  [p.  34] 

V2:  Specify  constraints  on  the  use  of  reusable  components  as  assertions;  in¬ 
clude  assertions  within  the  component  specification  and  (if  practical) 
within  the  executable  code.  [p.  34] 

V3:  Construct  code  for  portability  and  adaptability  (rather  than  attempting 
to  isolate  inadequacies  by  testing),  [p.  34] 

V4:  Parameterize  specifications  that  are  dependent  on  the  machine  environ¬ 
ment  so  that  the  behavior  of  the  component  is  expressed  relative  to  a 
part  of  the  machine  environment,  [p.  34] 

V5:  Classify  reusable  components  along  each  of  the  dimensions  of  concur¬ 
rency,  space  utilization,  space  reclamation,  and  iterator  availability; 
make  the  classification  a  part  of  the  component  specification,  [p.  34] 
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V6;  Use  suggested  classification  of  reuse  errors  to  recognize  or  to  detect  er¬ 
rors  automatically;  remove  errors,  if  possible,  or  adequately  document 
their  existence  for  location  and  modification  when  necessary,  [p.  34] 

V7:  Employ  a  comprehensive  testing  method,  consisting  of  a  combination  of 
approaches,  to  detect  reuse  errors  (including  simulation  of  the  execution 
environment,  static  analysis,  mutation  analysis,  and  constraint-based 
analysis),  [p.  34] 

V8:  Include  adequacy  criteria  that  reduce  the  amount  of  testing  needed  and 
that  provide  a  measure  of  a  test  suite’s  effectiveness,  [p.  34] 

A.2.1.3  Classifying  and  Storing  Components 

CC18:  Determine  approach(es)  for  classifying  and  storing  components  based, 
e.g.,  on  domain  analysis,  [p.  37] 

CC19:  Represent  relationships  between  a  component  and  its  more  (and  less) 
abstract  representations  (as  to  life-cycle  phase),  [p.  37] 

CC20:  Represent  relationships  between  a  component  and  others  that  may  col¬ 
lectively  solve  a  given  problem  (or  class  of  problems),  [p.  37] 

CC21:  Document  each  component  thoroughly  on-line,  including  user  documen¬ 
tation  and  programming  (i.e.,  maintenance)  documentation,  [p.  37] 

A.2.1.4  Searching  and  Retrieving 

RCl:  Devise  and  implement  a  mechanism  for  search  and  retrieval  supporting 
query  and  browsing  modes,  [p.  39] 

RC2:  Emphasize  user-friendly  interface  for  search  and  retrieval,  [p.  39] 

RC3:  Provide  indication  of  “goodness  of  match”  of  components  to  a  query, 
[p.  39] 

A. 2. 1.5  Understanding  and  Assessing  Components 

RC4:  Seek  to  understand  reusable  components  chiefly  through  effective  domain 
analysis,  good  software  development  practices,  and  good  classification 
and  storage  mechanisms,  [p.  40] 

RC5:  Seek  approaches/tools  to  help  understand  software  not  specifically  pre¬ 
pared  for  reuse  (e.g.,  reverse  engineering),  [p.  40] 

RC6:  Use  operational  history  of  components  in  assessing  their  suitability  for 
reuse,  [p.  40] 

RC7:  Obtain  feedback  from  users  of  components,  including  number  of  uses, 
degree  of  satisfaction,  and  errors,  [p.  40] 

A.2.1.6  Adapting  Components 

RC8:  Use  higher- abstraction  representations  in  adapting  a  component  (e.g., 
use  design  when  adapting  code),  [p.  4^] 

RC9:  Emphasize  the  use  of  available  metrics/tools  to  assess  adaptation  effort. 

Iv-  4^] 
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DAI:  Select  domain(s)  carefully  for  analysis,  based  on  the  maturity  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  organization’s  activities  within  each  domain  and  on  the 
planned  emphasis  the  domain  is  to  receive,  [p.  21 J 

DA2:  Determine  and  apply  a  systematic  approach  to  domain  analysis,  yielding 
a  domain  model,  a  set  of  domain  terminology,  and  a  domain  architec¬ 
ture.  [p.  21 J 

DAS:  Use  domain  analysis  results  as  a  basis  for  classifying,  storing,  and  re¬ 
trieving  reusable  components,  [p.  21  j 

DA4:  Use  domain  analysis  results  as  a  basis  for  decisions  about  the  advisability 
of  investing  in  specific  instances  of  reusable  software,  [p.  21  j 

DA5:  Use  domain  analysis  results  to  help  understand  how  existing  domain- 
specific  reusable  software  may  be  applied,  [p.  21] 

A. 2. 3  Requirements  Determination 

CC6:  State  as  a  requirement  the  reuse  of  software  and/or  the  creation  of 
reusable  software,  [p.  23] 

CC7:  During  the  requirements  determination  phase,  conduct  the  following  ac¬ 
tivities: 

1.  Make  use  of  available  requirements  components  as  appropriate. 

2.  Structure  requirements  to  take  advantage  of  available  high-level  designs. 

3.  Emphasize  preparation  of  reusable  requirements  components  (from  newly 
developed  requirements  and  modified,  previously  available  requirements), 
[p.  23] 

A. 2.4  High-Level  Design 

CCS:  During  the  high-level  design  phase,  conduct  the  following  activities: 

1.  Make  use  of  available  high-level-design  components  as  appropriate. 

2.  Structure  the  high-level  design  to  take  advantage  of  available  detailed 
designs. 

3.  Emphasize  preparation  of  reusable  high- lev  el- design  components  (from 
newly  developed  high-level  designs  and  modified,  previously  available 
high-level  designs),  fp.  23] 

A. 2. 5  Detailed  Design 

CC9:  During  the  detailed- design  phase,  conduct  the  following  activities: 

1.  Make  use  of  available  detailed- design  components  as  appropriate. 

2.  Structure  the  detailed  design  to  take  advantage  of  available  code  modules. 

3.  Emphasize  preparation  of  reusable  detailed-design  components  (from 
newly  developed  detailed  designs  and  modified,  previously  available  de¬ 
tailed  designs),  [p.  23] 
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A.2.6  Coding  and  Unit  Testing 

CCIO;  During  the  coding  and  unit-testing  phase,  conduct  the  following  activi¬ 
ties: 

1.  Make  use  of  available  code  components  and  test  cases  as  appropriate. 

2.  Emphasize  preparation  of  reusable  code  components  and  test  cases 
(from  newly  developed  code/test  cases  and  modified,  previously  available 
code/test  cases),  [p.  2S] 

CC13:  Supply  reusable  code  in  the  form  of  a  generator  or  a  transformation 
system  for  greater  reuse  leverage,  when  practical,  [p.  26] 

CC14;  In  preparing  code  blocks,  use  Ada  generics,  parameterized  procedures, 
and  code  templates  for  greater  reuse  generality,  as  appropriate,  [p.  26] 

CC15:  Emphasize  good  programming  style  in  developing  reusable  code,  creating 
code  exhibiting  under standability,  reliability,  and  maintainability.  ]p.  26] 

CC16:  Emphasize  Ada  as  a  suitable  programming  language  for  reusable  code, 
fp.  31] 

CC17:  Establish  a  set  of  organizational  guidelines  for  code  development,  [p.  31] 

RCIO:  Use  existing  mechanisms  for  composition  to  the  extent  possible  (e.g., 
procedure  linking,  UNIX  pipes,  inheritance  in  object-oriented  languages, 
etc.),  [p.  43] 

RCll:  Seek  automated  approaches  to  composition  as  understanding  permits. 

[p.  43] 

A.2.6.1  Subprograms 

ASl:  Separate  subprogram  declarations  and  bodies  for  ease  of  recompilation 
and  modification.  ]p.  27] 

AS2:  All  reusable  subprograms  except  a  main  program  must  be  written  within 
a  library  unit  package,  [p.  27] 

ASS:  Use  subprogram  declarations  to  specify  interfaces  to  reusable  objects.  Use 
subprogram  bodies  to  implement  these  interfaces  and  properties  of  the 
objects,  [p.  27] 

AS4:  Write  subprogram  interfaces  at  an  appropriate  abstract  level,  [p.  27] 

AS5:  Standardize  the  format  for  first-level,  package-nested  subprogram  decla¬ 
rations,  including  regions  for  purpose,  parameter  descriptions,  and  as¬ 
sociated  documentation,  [p.  27] 

AS6:  Standardize  the  format  for  secondary  unit  (subunit)  and  first-level, 
package-body-nested  subprogram  bodies,  including  regions  for  revision 
history,  purpose,  associated  documentation,  parameter  description,  as¬ 
sumptions/resources  required,  side  effects,  diagnostics,  data  declara¬ 
tions,  packages,  operations,  and  algorithmic  code.  [p.  27] 

AST:  Write  subprogram  bodies  to  handle  interaction  with/effects  on  their  en¬ 
vironment.  [p.  27] 
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ASS:  Write  subprogram  bodies  with  one  normal  exit  and  a  grouped  set  of  ab¬ 
normal  exits  via  exception  handlers,  [p.  27] 

AS9:  Write  subprogram  bodies  that  pass  results  back  to  callers  rather  than  use 
results  to  effect  their  function,  [p.  27] 

ASlO:  Exploit  formal  parameter  modes  to  clarify  subprogram  interface  seman¬ 
tics.  [p.  27] 

ASll:  Use  named-parameter  associations  for  calls  on  subprograms  with  more 
than  three  parameters  or  in  any  case  for  interface  clarity,  fp.  27] 

AS12:  Minimize  subprogram  overloading,  [p.  28] 

A.2,6.2  Packages 

API:  Write  library  unit  package  specifications  and  bodies  in  separate  files  for 
ease  of  recompilation  and  modification,  [p.  28] 

AP2:  Use  package  specifications  to  specify  the  interface  to  object  abstractions; 
use  package  bodies  to  encapsulate  implementation- specific  details  of  these 
abstractions  not  needed  by  client  software,  [p.  28] 

APS:  Design  packages  to  implement  interfaces  to  reusable  objects  at  a  consis¬ 
tent  abstract  level.  ]p.  28] 

AP4:  Standardize  the  format  for  library  unit  package  specifications^  including 
various  regions  for  revision  history ^  purpose,  associated  documentation, 
diagnostics,  packages,  data  declarations,  operations,  and  private  types. 

[p.  28] 

AP5:  Standardize  the  format  for  secondary  unit  package  bodies,  including  re¬ 
gions  for  revision  history,  purpose,  associated  documentation,  assump¬ 
tions/resources  required,  side  effects,  diagnostics,  packages,  data  decla¬ 
rations,  and  operations  and  initialization  code.  [p.  28] 

AP6:  Use  private  or  limited  private  types  and  the  private  part  of  package  speci¬ 
fications  to  restrict  client  software's  view  of  data  and  operations  on  that 
data.  [p.  28] 

A. 2.6.3  Visibility  Rules 

AVI:  Do  not  use  use  context  clauses,  [p.  28] 

AV2:  Use  renaming  declarations  to  resolve  name  conflicts  with  the  environ¬ 
ment.  [p.  28] 

AV3:  Use  renaming  declarations  to  facilitate  modifying  reusable  software  to 
represent  new  object  abstractions,  [p.  28] 

AV4:  Do  not  hide  package  standard  (i.e.,  do  not  use  the  identifier  standard  as 
a  user-defined  name),  [p.  28] 

A.2.6.4  Tasks 

ATI:  Separate  task  declarations  and  bodies  for  ease  of  recompilation  and  modi¬ 
fication.  [p.  28] 
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AT2:  Use  task  declarations  to  specify  interfaces  to  reusable  objects.  Use  task 
bodies  to  implement  these  interfaces  and  properties  of  the  objects,  [p.  28] 

ATS:  Write  task  interfaces  at  an  appropriate  abstract  level,  [p.  28] 

AT4:  Standardize  the  format  for  first-level,  package-  nested-task  declarations, 
including  regions  for  purpose,  entry  descriptions,  representation  clause 
descriptions,  and  associated  documentation,  [p.  28] 

AT5:  Standardize  the  format  for  secondary  unit  (subunit)  and  first-level, 
package-body-nested-task  bodies,  including  regions  for  revision  history, 
purpose,  associated  documentation,  assumptions/resources  required,  side 
effects,  diagnostics,  packages,  data  declarations,  and  operations  and  al¬ 
gorithmic  code.  [p.  28] 

AT6:  Write  task  bodies  to  effectively  handle  interaction  with/effects  on  their 
environment,  [p.  29] 

ATT:  Write  task  bodies  with  one  normal  exit  or  termination  point  and  a 
grouped  set  of  abnormal  exits  via  exception  handlers,  [p.  29] 

ATS:  Write  task  body  accept  statements  that  pass  results  back  to  callers  of  the 
task  rather  than  use  results  to  effect  task  function,  fp.  29] 

AT9:  Use  task  types  to  define  reusable  operations  on  data  and  task  objects  to 
implement  particular  (distinct)  instances  of  these  operations,  [p.  29] 

ATIO:  Exploit  entry  formal  parameter  modes  to  clarify  task  interface  semantics, 
[p.  29] 

ATll:  Group  all  default  parameters  in  entry  parameter  specifications  at  the  end 
of  the  specifications,  [p.  29] 

AT12:  Use  named  parameter  associations  for  calls  to  task  entries  with  greater 
than  three  parameters  or  in  any  case  for  interface  clarity,  fp.  29] 

AT13:  Minimize  entry  overloading,  [p.  29] 

AT14:  Write  all  select  statements  with  an  else  part  or  include  a  handler  for  the 
PROGRAM-ERROR  exception  at  the  end  of  the  enclosing  task  block,  [p.  29]  ■ 

AT15:  Minimize  use  of  task  priorities  or  modify  priorities  accordingly  when 
composing  tasks  with  other  tasks  for  the  sake  of  reuse,  [p.  29] 

AT16:  Minimize  use  of  abort  statements,  [p.  29] 

A.2.6.5  Program  Structure  and  Compilation  Issues 

APSl:  Use  library  unit  package  specifications  as  the  encapsulation  mechanisms 
for  directly  reusable  software  (i.e.,  data  and  operations  on  the  data). 

If.  291 

APS2:  Allow  only  first4evel,  nested-nonpackage  entities  in  library  unit  pack¬ 
age  specifications  to  form  the  basis  for  catalogued,  directly  reusable  ob¬ 
jects/software.  [p.  29] 

APS3:  Use  secondary  unit  package  bodies,  package  specifications  containing 
only  data,  and  subunits  corresponding  to  first-  level,  package-body-nested 
stubs  as  the  encapsulation  mechanisms  for  indirectly  reusable  software. 

If.  291 
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APS4:  Use  WITH  clauses  on  package  specifications  to  reference  only  data  needed 
in  specifications,  with  clauses  can  be  used  freely  on  package  bodies  as 
needed,  [p.  29] 

APS5:  Use  subunits  to  achieve  modularity  and  ease  of  recompilation,  [p.  29] 

APS6;  Do  not  split  an  abstraction  across  several  packages.  Use  layers  of  pack¬ 
ages  to  reflect  the  abstraction,  [p.  29] 

APS7:  Use  separate  compilation  and  separate  specifications  and  bodies  to 
achieve  modularity  and  ease  of  recompilation,  [p.  29] 

APS8:  Implement  bodies  of  subprograms  declared  in  a  package  specification  as 
subunits  of  the  package  body.  [p.  29] 

APS9:  Minimize  use  of  Pragma  Elaborate,  [p.  30] 

A. 2.6.6  Generic  Units 

AGl:  Use  generic  program  units  (i.e.,  packages  and  subprograms)  to  parame¬ 
terize  reusable  software  parts,  [p.  30] 

AG2:  Use  generic  program  units  to  specify  precise  module  interfaces /imports 
and  exports,  [p.  30] 

AG3:  Use  generics  to  allow  specification  of  multiple  instances  of  reusable  soft¬ 
ware  as  compared  to  reuse  of  one  shared  instance,  fp.  30] 

AG4:  Use  base  types  rather  than  subtypes  to  specify  the  type  of  a  generic  formal 
object  or  generic  formal  subprogram  parameter  or  to  specify  result  types. 

Ip-  SOI 

AG5:  Standardize  the  format  for  Library  unit  and  first-  level,  package-nested, 
generic  unit  declarations,  including  a  region  for  description  of  generic 
parameters  as  well  as  standard  information  required  for  nongeneric  sub¬ 
program  and  package  declarations,  [p.  30] 

AG6:  Separate  generic  declarations  from  bodies  for  ease  of  recompilation  and 
modification,  [p.  30] 

AG7:  Exploit  generic  formal  object  parameter  modes  to  clarify  interface  se¬ 
mantics.  [p.  30] 

AG8:  Use  generic  type  definitions  to  clarify  interface  semantics  and  module 
operation,  [p.  30] 

AG9:  Use  additional  generic  parameters  as  necessary  to  effect  inheritance  of 
desired  operators  on  generic  formal  types,  [p.  30] 

AGIO:  Minimize  generic  formal  subprogram  parameter  overloading  and  over¬ 
loading  of  subprograms  in  generic  packages,  [p.  30] 

AGll:  Minimize  use  of  the  box  notation  (  is  <>)  to  specify  default  generic 
formal  subprograms  as  parameters,  [p.  30] 

AG12:  Use  basic  operations/ attributes  associated  with  generic  formal  types  to 
provide  required  generality  to  generic  bodies,  fp.  30] 

AG13:  Use  named-parameter  association  in  actual  parameter  parts  of  generic 
instantiations,  [p.  30] 
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AG14:  Use  default  parameters  for  generic,  actual  parameters  whenever  possible. 
Ip.  SO] 

AG15:  Create  particular  instantiations  of  generic  units  corresponding  to  com¬ 
mon  uses  of  reusable  software,  [p.  SO] 

A.2.6.7  Exceptions 

AEl:  For  each  assumption  a  subroutine  depends  on  to  operate  correctly,  define 
an  exception  that  is  to  be  raised  when  the  assumption  is  violated,  [p.  SO] 

AE2:  For  every  situation  that  would  raise  an  exception,  define  a  function  that 
indicates  whether  the  exception  would  be  raised,  [p.  SO] 

AES:  Raise  an  exception  if  the  user  can  easily  fix  the  problem.  Let  the  user 
provide  a  subprogram  to  fix  the  problem  if  raising  an  exception  causes 
loss  of  information,  [p.  SO] 

AE4:  Provide  a  subprogram  to  return  all  available  information  describing  the 
nature  of  an  exception  situation,  [p.  SI] 

A.2.7  Integration  Testing 

CCll:  During  integration  testing,  conduct  the  following  activities: 

1.  Make  use  of  available  test  plans,  test  cases,  and  test  results  as  appropri¬ 
ate. 

2.  Emphasize  preparation  of  reusable  test  plans /cases /results  (from  newly 
developed  tests  and  modified,  previously  available  tests),  [p.  2S] 

A. 2.8  Maintenance 

CC12:  Recognizing  that  the  maintenance  phase  contains  as  subphases  the  soft¬ 
ware  development  phases,  apply  to  maintenance  the  guidelines  provided 
above  for  requirements,  design,  coding,  and  testing,  fp.  24] 

A.3  GETTING  STARTED  (STEPS) 

The  following  steps  summarize  a  suggested  phased  approach  for  implementing 
a  software  reuse  program  [p.  48].  The  steps  are  stated  in  a  suggested  order  of 
occurrence.  Of  course,  there  are  implied  feedback  loops  and  iterations  in  these 
steps.  The  exact  implications  of  each  step  must  be  determined  by  current  status 
of  the  “bootstrapping”  process.  It  should  be  noted  that  carrying  out  these  steps 
implies  the  use  of  the  managerial  and  technical  guidelines. 

1.  Make  an  assessment  of  current  software  engineering  practices  and  remedy 
major  shortcomings. 

2.  Obtain  top-level  management  support  to  undertake  investigation  of  reuse 
feasibility. 

3.  Identify  one  or  more  application  areas  (if  any)  that  are  important  to  the 
organization’s  mission,  are  well  understood,  and  have  recurring  similar  soft¬ 
ware  requirements. 

4.  Conduct  an  inventory  of  reusable  assets  for  the  identified  application  area(s). 
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5.  Establish  an  initial  library  of  reusable  components. 

6.  Determine  and  conduct  a  pilot  software  project  employing  reuse. 

7.  Evaluate  experience/success  with  reuse  in  the  pilot  project,  present  results 
to  management  and  obtain  a  decision  whether  to  proceed. 

8.  Expand  reuse  activities  to  additional  application  domains  and  organiza¬ 
tional  segments,  as  success  and  management  approval  warrant. 

9.  Conduct  the  following  activities  as  part  of  the  practice  of  software  reuse  (in 
the  pilot  project  and  in  all  succeeding  reuse  efforts): 

*  Institute  management  policies  and  practices  to  encourage  reuse. 

*  Institute/carry  out  a  software  engineering  process  incorporating  the  cre¬ 
ation  and  use  of  reusable  products. 

*  Adjust  the  organizational  structure  and  staffing  as  appropriate  to  sup¬ 
port  reuse. 

*  Implement /update  library  mechanisms. 

*  Perform  domain  analysis  of  selected  domains  and  develop/acquire 
enough  reusable  components  to  conduct  reuse  for  the  domains. 

*  Continually  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  reuse-based  process,  and  ad¬ 
just/augment  it  as  appropriate. 


ACRONYMS 
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AFATDS 

AIRMICS 

AJPO 

ALS 

ARSC 

CAMP 

CASE 

CECOM 

DOD 

DOE 

EAP 

El 

ERA 

ESF 

ESL 

FFP 

GSFC 

GSU 

IR 

ISEC 

LIL 

MCC 

NASA 

OOD 

OPTI 

RADC 

RAPID 

RCL 

REX 

RSL 

SDC 

SEI 

SPC 

SRE 

STARS 

USM 


U.S.  Army  Advanced  Field  Artillery  Technical 
Data  System 

U.S.  Army  Institute  for  Research  in  Management  Information, 
Communications  and  Computer  Sciences 

DOD  Ada  Joint  Program  Office 

Automated  Library  System 

Applications  of  Reusable  Software  Components 

Common  Ada  Missile  Packages 

Computer-aided  software  engineering  tools 

U.S.  Army  Communications  Electronics  Command 

Department  of  Defense 

Department  of  Energy 

Experimental  Aircraft  Programme  in  the  United  Kingdom 

Extension  Interpreter 

entity-relationship-  attribute 

The  European  Software  Factory 

the  Entity  Specification  Language 

Firm  Fixed  Price  Contract 

NASA  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 

Georgia  State  University 

information  retrieval 

U.S.  Army  Information  Systems  Engineering  Command 
library  interconnection  language 

Microelectronics  and  Computer  Technology  Corporation 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
object-oriented  design 

Department  of  Commerce  Office  of  Productivity,  Technology,  and 
Innovation 

U.S.  Air  Force  Rome  Air  Development  Center 

reusable  Ada  packages  for  information  systems  development 

RAPID  Center  Library 

Resource  Extractor 

the  reusable  software  library 

U.S.  Army  Strategic  Defense  Command 

Software  Engineering  Institute 

Software  Productivity  Consortium 

Software  Reuse  Environment 

Software  Technology  for  Adaptable,  Reliable  Systems 
utility  systems  management 
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